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THE CALORIC SHIP ERICSSON. 
The newspapers have been full of accounts of this new vessel, 
' propelled upon an entirely new principle as a motive power, and 
great is the interest that has been universally expressed in relation 
to the matter. We have waited patiently until the experimental 
trip has been made, and the vessel thoroughly tested, before we 
directed our artist to draw her, and now have the satisfaction of 
presenting to our readers an exact representation of the Ericsson, 
as she appeared going down the harbor of New York, a few days 
since. We are rejoiced at this discovery; we are glad that it has 
been brought to light, and perfected by American skill and enter- 
prise ; and it is very apparent that it is destined to universal adop- 
tion. Among the enumerated advantages that a vessel fitted with 
a caloric engine possesses are, that she will consume only about 
one-tenth the fuel of a steamer; that the cost of boilers is entirely 
saved—the expense of the engines being about equal; that only 
’ “about one-fourth the number of hands will be required to run it; 
“that the wear and tear, owing to its simplicity, is but trifling ; and 
_ Maat the danger of explosion is entirely abrogated. If no other 
reason than the last enumerated were given by its projectors, it 
would be more than sufficient to entitle it to the warm sympathies 
of every one; but when all these advantages become a fixed fact, 
added to the additional advantage of the space saved by the 


absence of the huge, unsightly boilers, caloric will entirely clear 
the course of her at present more powerful and certainly more 
dangerous rival. Like many other inventions, its general adop- 
tion at first will probably be slow. The projectors state that they 
do not expect to make a passage to England under fourteen or 
fifteen days ; so that it will have to be more fully developed before 
it will be adopted by the ocean mail steamer. For screw vessels 
it would appear to be peculiarly adapted, and will probably, if 
successful, at once be used in vessels bound on long voyages—to 
China or California,—as, from the small amount of fuel consumed, 
a vessel fitted with it would be enabled to carry sufficient coal for 
the whole passage, thus saving the time and expense of putting 
into intermediate ports for a fresh supply. The principle of the 
motive power is simple, and bears much affinity to human respira- 
tion,—the inhalation and expulsion of air being the key to the 
whole, The supply cylinders inhale about seventy tons of air per 
hour; that air, when expanded by heat, forces up the piston ; it is 
expelled by chimneys on deck ; but the heat is retained in a wire 
gauze frame work, called a regenerator, and the cold air entering 
passes through the same regenerator, taking up the heat the wires 
have retained, and thus expanded is ready for use. It will be 
obvious that the engine is, therefore, a thorough ventilator of the 
ship. The usual method of ascertaining velocity was not used on 


her late trial trip, and, therefore, no strictly accurate measurement 
was made; but such observations were taken as were deemed 
necessary for the purpose of the trip. Though she is calculated 
for twelve pounds of pressure, she carries but six and a half or 
seven, this being all that could be obtained, owing to the unfinished 
state of the valves and machinery. By observation, she made the 
distance to the Staten Island Light in fifty minutes from the time 
of starting. The Ericsson ran down a short distance beyond the 
Narrows, some eleven or twelve miles, and then returned to her 
moorings off the Battery. The tide was against her in coming in. 
During the trip, her wheels averaged nine revolutions per minute. 
No pilot boat ever sat more gracefully upon the water. Her pro- 
gress was not marked by agitation, but her movement was casy, 
and, in agreat measure, free from that unpleasant tremor or jar 
which, on ocean steamers, marks a revolution of the wheels. She 
is of 2200 tons burden; is 250 feet in length, 40 feet in breadth, 
and draws 17 feet of water. She is remarkably sharp, and, unlike 
the ocean steamers, carries but two masts. Her wheels are 32 
feet in diameter. She has four cylinders, each 14 feet in diameter, 


and with six-feet stroke. On deck there are four small white pipes, 
two serving as chimneys, and the others for conveying air. The 
machinery is so compactly arranged that much valuable space is 
preserved, which, in ocean steamers, is lost. 
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CHAPTER 


“T hope you have driven home one of those 
kind of missiles, and have one or two to spare.” 

“Tam ready,” said Allan, a moment after- 
wards. 

The Miamis swept toward our friends with 
loud cries, thinking to terrify them, and render 
resistance less effectual. 

“I don’t care so much about destroying the 
poor wretches, as I do about sinking the canoe,” 
added Kenton, in « suppressed voice. “ Let us 
get the first fire, if we can. Do you fear them?” 

“T never was afraid in my life,” said Allan, 
coolly. 

The words had scarcely left Norwood’s lips, 
when a shot from the savages cut a button from 
his hunting-frock. 

“ That was very well done,” remarked Kenton. 

“Perhaps they will improve on it,” replied 
Allan, with a smile. 

“I hope not! Heaven forbid!” exclaimed 
Kenton, earnestly. “This wont do,” he added, 
as another shot passed through Norwood’s cap, 
and a third lodged in the paddle he was holding. 
“They are near enough ; let us have a shot—it’s 
our turn now. Fire at the canoe, and you can’t 
help doing damage.” 

Both took steady aim; and the Indians, an- 
ticipating their intentions, endeavored to screen 


themselves by dodging their heads down into the | 


canoe. 

“That will only make it worse for them,” 
said Kenton; ani then both fired. 

The result fully equalled their expectations ; 
the fragile vessel was so badly cut that it imme- 
diately filled, and the Indians leaped into the 
water, some of them severely, if not mortally 
wounded. 

In a few seconds the canoe sank. Then the 
terrified Miamis made a great splashing in the 
water, while those on the bank yelled with rage. 
The two young men grasped the paddles, and 
used them with such effect that in half an hour 
not an enemy was to be seen or heard. 

“What shall be done now?” asked Norwood. 

“TI think we had better land and sink the boat. 

“That is my own opinion; for on shore we 
may find a trail; but the water keeps its secrets, 
and effaces at once the track of the voyagers it 
has borne on its bosom,” said Allan. 

Having landed, they filled the boat with large 
stones, and sunk it. The sun had gone down, 
and darkness pervaded the mighty forests of 
Kentucky. 

*“ Come,” said Allan, “let us go.” 

“Go where?” asked his companion. 

“ Anywhere,” replied Norwood, hesitatingly, 
“to find Rosalthe Alston.” 

Kenton, who had seated himself upon the 
bank, arose and attempted to follow Allan, but 
staggered a few steps and fell. 

“My dear Kenton, you are wounded!” ex- 
claimed his companion, running to the heroic 
woodsman, and raising his head from the ground ; 
but the gallant fellow made no reply; he had 
fainted from loss of blood. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 

“ Anise!” said Star-Light. 

Rosalthe lifted her head languidly. She had 
lain in the canoe she knew not how long. The 
voice of the Indian girl recalled her from a state 
berdering on unconsciousness She looked 


around her like one dreaming, and wondered 
where she was ; but in a moment she caught up 
the broken thread of memory, and the occur- 
rences of the last few hours passed rapidly 
through her mind. She turned her gaze toward 
the skies, and perceived that the sun was far past 
the meridian, which fact assured her that consid- 
erable time had elapsed since she had sunk down 
in the canoe. 

While she was making these observations, the 
birchen vessel touched the shore. 

“Step out!” said Star-Light, and Rosalthe 
obeyed in silence. The Indian maiden drew the 
canoe out of the water and secreted it among the 
reeds and bushes. 

That operation being completed, she motioned 
to Rosalthe to follow her, and walked with noise- 
less and gliding footsteps into the forest. Star- 
Light proceeded in this manner until our heroine 
was nearly exhausted, and could with difficulty 
keep pace with her more practised conductress ; 
which the latter perceiving, went forward more 
slowly, stopping often to assist her over rough 
places. The way was so dark ani lonely that 
Rosalthe queried whether a human foot ever had 
pressed that soil before, or whether a human 
voice ever broke the stillness of the solemn 
woods. 

They reached an Indian hut or lodge, and it 
was in aspot so hemmed in by stupendous for- 


| ests, that it seemed to Rosalthe completely hid- 


den from the observation of the living. 


The maidens entered the lodge ; it was without 
an occupant, Star-Light pointed to a couch of 
skins, and our heroine was glad to avail herself 
of the privilege of resting upon it; while the for- 
mer kindled a fire and made preparations for 
cooking a meal. It was quite dark when her 
simple arrangements were completed. 


Rosalthe was aroused from an uneasy slumber 
(produced by exhaustion, no doubt), and food 
set before her, which many persons more fastidi- 
ous in those matters than the dwellers of the 
backwoods, would not have complained of. Of 
these viands she partook without hesitation, re- 
solved to appear as unconcerned and heroic as 
possible before her strange companion. 

While she was thus employed, although, as 
may be supposed, she had but very little inclina- 
tion to eat, Star-Light was busily engaged in 


| compounding various paints, for what purpose 


Rosalthe was at a loss go conceive. When the 
latter had ceased cating, and pushed the food 
from her, the Indian maiden approached with 
the pigments she had prepared, and the object 
became apparent. Rosalthe drew back in alarm. 

“Foolish maiden!” exclaimed Star-Light. 
“ What do you fear? water will make these col- 
ors disappear. What I am about to do, is ne- 
cessary to your safety. I must make you look 
tike one of my people.” 

“ Swear that you will keep faith with me, and 
that I shall return in safety to Boonesborough !” 
said Rosalthe, earnestly. 

“I swear,” returned Star-Light. 

“By the Great Spirit?” continued Rosalthe. 

“By the Great Spirit,” added Star-Light. 

“Tuyen I submit ; do with me as you will.” 

“ White-Cloud is proud,” said the Indian girl, 
after a pause. “ She is vain of her beauty; she 
fears that these colors will destroy it, so that 
Smooth-Tongue will no longer love her.” 

“TI am ready—put it on,” replied Rosalthe, 


submitting herself patiently te Star-Light 


The Cherokee girl gazed an instant at the 
handsome features of Resalthe, and sighed. 

“ Star-Light is sad and unhappy,” said our 
heroine, kindly. “Smooth-Tongue has made 
her heart heavy by his deceit. Let her forget 
him ; he is bad.” 

“ Forget him, that White-Cloud may remem- 
ber him !” retorted the Indian girl, angrily. 

“ Star-Light is wrong ; jealousy and grief have 
blinded her eyes. .But the time will come when 
she will see clearly,” rejoined Rosalthe. 

The heart of Star-Light seemed to relent ; she 
commenced laying the colors upon Rosalthe’s 
face with no ungentle hand, while the latter sat 
uncomplainingly before the blazing fire, that she 
might sce to complete the novel operation. 
When this part of the singular toilet was finished, 
the Indian girl proceeded to unfasten her hair, 
which was confined by a band, and let it fall un- 
restrained over her peck and shoulders. In a 
short time Rosalthe’s dark tresses were arranged 
to suit the fancy of Wassahauza. From a willow 
basket, in one corner of the lodge, she produced 
an Indian dress, in all res; ects like her own. 

Our heroine made no objections, but suffered 
herself to be attired in the costume of savage 


life. When the whole was completed, Star-Light 
herself looked at her with wonder and admira- 
tion; for Rosalthe appeared quite as charming 
in her new apparel (in the estimate of the former) 
as in her own legitimate style of dress. 

“Good!” exclaimed Star-light, with a smile, 
holding a small mirror before her unresisting 
captive. Rosalthe glanced at the image reflected, 
and could not repress an involuntary exclama- 
tion of astonishment. 

“You'll be jealous of me, now, I’m sure, 
said, with a faint smile. 

“Tf I thought you could speak the truth, I 
should not hate you,” rejoined Star-Light, a por- 
tion of her former sternness returning. 

“ Let Star-Light and White-Cloud be friends,” 
returned Rosalthe, in a kindly tone. 

The maiden made no reply, but taking Rosal- 
the’s hand, led her from the lodge. 

“ There is a village not far from here,” said 
the former, when they had walked a short dis- 
tance. ‘ You will be safe there, for you shall 
dwell in my lodge, and I am the daughter of a 
powerful chief. You must not try to escape, for 
that might bring evil upon you. I will tell our 
young men that you come from our cousins, the 
Wyandots, on account of a young chief. who 
loved you, but whom you despised’ This tale 
will account for your appearance among us, if 
you follow my directions. Speak to no one, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

A walk of half an hour took the maidens to 
the Cherokee village, which consisted of about 
twenty lodges; being only a minor branch of 
that once powerful nation. 

Star-Light was passing rapidly among the 
huts, followed by Rosalthe, when a tall and ma- 
jestic figure appeared in the narrow and well- 
beaten path that wound in a serpentine manner 
from lodge to lodge. 

“Star-Light has been abroad?” he said, in- 
quiringly. 

“ There is starlight all above you,” replied the 
Indian girl, carelessly. 

“But not the Star-Light that is more pleasant 
to Otter-Lifter than the brightness of day,” re- 
turned the Indian. 

“The bold chief of the Cherokees will make 
me sad,” said Star-Light. 

“ He would not willingly. darken the rays of 
joy that should continually stream up from your 
heart, and beam from your eyes,” rejoined Otter- 
Lifter. 

“ You have not noticed our sister; she comes 
from our cousins, the Wyandots. She is called 
White-Cloud.” 

« The daughters of the W yandots are comely,” 
returned Otter-Lifter, giving Rosalthe a search- 
ing glance. “ White-Cloud is welcome; she 
looks like the sister of Star-Light.” 

“ Otter-Lifter has sharp eyes!” retorted Star- 
Light, coldly. 

“May no cloud darker than that ever come 
between Otter-Lifter and Star-Light,” replied 
the chief, pointing to Rosalthe. 

“The Cherokee chief is making love to my 
cousin !” exclaimed the Indian girl, with warmth. 

Otter-Lifter turned away with a smile, and the 
maidens passed on to the lodge near the centre 
of the village. The lodge was a large one, di- 
vided into two compartments by buffalo-skins 
suspended from the top, and secured at the bot- 
tom by sticks driven intothe earth. In one place 
a skin was left loose to serve the purposes of a 


” she 


door, and through which Stan Light conducted 
ber captive. 

* This is my father’s lodge,” said the Indian 
girl. “He is one of the chiefs, and is called 
Gitshewa, or Strong-Voice, because his shout is 
so terrible in battle. Being a neted man, his 
lodge is double, as you sce, and this part belongs 
to me and Monon. Monon is my sister.” 

The person last mentioned was seated on a 
mat. near the fire; and when Star-Light men- 
tioned her name, she arose and regarded Rosal- 
the with as much curiosity as was in keeping 
with Indian stoicism, and, possibly, a little more. 

“?Tis White-Cloud,” said Star-Light. 

Rosalthe seated herself on a mat, and exam- 
ined Monon more particularly. She was younger 
than her sister, and bore a striking resemblance 
to her. She was fair, but her beauty was of a 
gentler cast than Star-Light’s; and our heroine 
took courage from the fact, and hoped she would 
be able to win her friendship. 

The three maidens being seated before the 
fire, did little else, for a time, than to throw fur- 
tive glances at each other. 

The beauty of Rosalthe seemed to fix the at- 
tention of Monon in « particular mamner, and 


the former judged by her looks that she had great 
difficulty in believing that she was really one of 
a different race. 

Presently Star-Light and her sister began to 
converse in the Indian tongue, and being some- 
what familiar with the language, Rosalthe soon 
perceived that they were talking about a white 
captive that one of their war parties of young 
men had taken at Harrodsburgh. This rivetted 
her attention, and she listened with breathless 
interest to all that was said, understanding, occa- 
sionally, a few words. Her sympathies were 
more completely enlisted in the subject, when she 
learned that the prisoner was a young girl, and 
already condemned to death. 

Rosalthe could control her feelings no longer. 
She asked why Otter-Lifter, being a humane 
chief, permitted such cruelties; to which Star- 
Light replied that he had nothing to do with the 
matter; the captive having been taken by a party 
of young braves anxious to distinguish them- 
selves, and to retaliate on the settlers at Har- 
rodsburgh for the loss of one of their number. 

“But has not Otter-Lifter, or your father, 
power to save the poor girl?” inquired Rosalthe. 

Star-Light made no answer, but looked steadily 
at the fire. 

“ Did not the Great Spirit intend that the pale 
and red faces should be perpetually enemies ?” 
asked Monon. 7 

“No; it is His will that all men should be 
brethren, and dwell together in friendship,” re 
plied Rosalthe. 

“ That woud be best, it seems to me; but if 
it had beer .he will of the Great Spirit it would 
have been so; for his power is greater than 
man’s,” answered Monon. 

“T know it; but it is wiser to lead men by the 
gentle influences of love, than to bend them to 
his purposes by force,” returned Rosalthe. 

“Who can tell his purposes?’ said Monon, 
thoughtfully. 

“I wish it had pleased the merciful Monado — 
to have gifted me with eyesight so strong that I . 
could look into the strange country where people 
say we shall go after death,” observed Star 
Light. 

For what object asked Rosalthe. 

“ That I might see how the Great Spirit gov- 
erns the souls of men there, so that we could 
imitate him on the earth,” she replied. 

“ We know he is impartial, and works in wis- 
dom for the good of all,”’ added Rosalthe. 

“Yes, he is good,” said Monon, “ because 
he gives us the strawberry moon, and the corn 
moon, and the buffalo moon, all in their season, 
and never alters his mind and changes them.” 

“If he is so good, why does he let people do 
wickedly—make war, and kill each other? Why 
does he suffer the poor white girl to be burned 
with fire, and allow others to lie and deceive,” 
said Star-Light, with much bitterness of manner. 

“ Perhaps he will not permit this girl to suffer. 
He may avert her fate,” replied Rosalthe, quite 
earnestly. 4 Promise me that you will make an 
effort to save her,” she added, with fervor. 

“ Lie down and sleep, White-Clond,”’ returned 


y young womaa 
makes me miserable!’ exclaimed our heroine, 
and lying down upon the couth of buffulo-skins 
that had been spread for her, she vainly endea- 
vored to rest. The imperfect slumbers that vis- 
ited her at periods, were disturbed by dreamy 
vagaries. It was about midnight, when she felt 
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® touch upon her arm. She opened her eyes 
with a start, and beheld Star-Light standing be- 
side her. 

“If you would see the white captive, arise and 
follow me,” said the Indian girl. 

Rosalthe lost no time in obeying ; she arose 
and followed her from the lodge, while Monon 
remained sitting by the fire. Without a word 
being uttered by either party, they approached 
the spot where the unfortunate captive was wait- 
ing the execution of the sentence which had been 
pronounced upon her, by her inexorable judges. 

Two warriors lay extended upon the ground, 
near the door of the lodge, who appeared to be 
sleeping soundly. Star-Light paused, evidently 
somewhat surprised at what she beheld. 

“The Great Spirit favors us,” she said, in a 
low voice. “These warriors are full of fire- 
water—they are drunken.” 

Star-Light passed on, stepping lightly within 
& few inches of the unconscious watchers. Mak- 
ing a gesture for Rosalthe to imitate her exam- 
ple, she glided into the lodge. The prisoner 
was sitting near a smouldering fire, her hands 
and feet tightly bound with thongs of deerskin. 


She looked up with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment as Star-Light entered ; but the latter placed 
the index finger of her left hand upon her lips, 
and with the other pointed significantly towards 
the place where the warriors were sleeping. 

The instant that Rosalthe caught a glimpse of 
the sorrowful face that was turned towards her, 
she sprang forward and cmbraced the doomed 
maiden, exclaiming : 

“Fanny Harrod!” 

The captive uttered no words of recognition, 
but gazed at Rosalthe in mute surprise. 

“ Minno Monedo!” said Star-Light, in a sup- 
pressed but energetic manner. ‘ What are you 
doing? Is this a time to embrace and weep ? 
Come away, White-Cloud; the Drooping-Lily 
does not know you.” 

Star-Light grasped Rosalthe by the arm and 
drew her away from the captive ; with a knife 
she then severed the thongs that bound her limbs, 
and bade her stand up. This done, raising her 
hand warningly, she stepped to the door and 
looked for a moment at the warriors before it. 
Satisfied, evidently, with the result of her exam- 
ination, she retarned, took Fanny Harrod by the 
hand, and led her from the lodge. 

The parties stood in the open air, and beneath 
the light of an unclouded moon. The face of 
Miss Harrod was deadly pale; her limbs trem- 
bled with agitation, and her heart beat fast with 
expectation and fear. She turned her marble 
visage imploringly towards Star-Light, or threw 
wild and wondering glances at Rosalthe. 

The Cherokce girl paused but a moment, and 
then moved away from the spot, supporting the 
trembling form of Fanny Harrod. They had pro- 
ceeded perhaps a dozen yards, when a majestic 
figure darkened their path, and the face of Otter- 
Lifter was looking calmly upon them. Miss 
Harrod uttered a faint cry, and fell fainting into 
the arms of Star-Light. 

[SEE ENGRAVING, PAGE 68.] 


CHAPTER X. 
LE BLAND’S ESCAPE FROM THE FORT. 

Loaston reached Boonesborough much 
exhausted from loss of blood ; but he was not so 
weak as to be unable to give a very extraordina- 
ry account of what had transpired. His vocal 
organs were in suitable order to relate the man- 
ner in which six of his enemies attacked him upon 

- the right, while nine more were advancing upon 
the left, three in front and heaven knows how 
many in the rear, because he had no eyes in the 
hinder portion of his head; therefore he could 
not be expected to know. 

One thing was certain; Joel gave living evi- 
dence that he had triamphed over his assailants ; 
for his own return was proof positive. The 
woodsman did not forget to render proper praise 
to that intrepid animal called Vesuvius ; but be- 
lieved that he could safely affirm that he had 
supped on warm Indian, of his own slaying. 

Leaving the redoubtable veteran of the forest 
to have his wounds dressed, and to refresh his 
energies by sleep, we turn to Le Bland, whom 
we shall find safely shut up in one of the block- 
houses. 

The restraint which had been imposed upon 
the Frenchman’s actions, proved by no means 
agreeable. He felt that he was in danger, and 
that many of his plans were likely to fail. 

His solicitude for his personal safety was blend- 
ed with the utmost indignation. He attnibuted 
all his present difficulties to young Norweod, and 


firmly resolved to be fully revenged upon him. 
He paced the rough floor of the block-house till 
near midnight, devising plans of escape and re- 
taliation. 

The pioneers were in their cabins, and the 
Frenchman was the sole occupant of the structure. 
The door which opened into the enclosure was 
guarded by Andrew, who was soon to be relieved 
by Exquisite Ebony. That it would be possible 
to corrupt the simple black, and escape, was an 
idea that naturally enough crept into the mind cf 
Le Bland. The result of this conception was the 
following conversation between the parties: 


“ Andrew?” said the Frenchman, in a low 
voice, putting his mouth to a loop-hole. 

The honest African was somewhat comatose 
at that time; but the sound instantly aroused 
him, and caused him to look about in alarm. 

Le Bland repeated the nime. 


“ Am dat you a spokin ?” said Andrew. 

The prisoner answered in the affirmative with- 
out delay. 

“Don’t ’dress yerself to me,” returned An- 
drew, with some loftiness of manner. 

“ And why not, Monsieur Andrew ?” asked Le 
Bland, supp-essing his rage. 

“ Kase circumstances am berry changed since 
morning; I occupies a different station in 
s’ciety.”’ 

The Frenchman gnashed his teeth with anger, 
and wished, for the moment, above all other 
things, for the privilege of wringing the negro’s 
neck. 

“But, my good Andrew, this misfortune of 
mine should not interrupt our friendship,” add- 
ed the prisoner, in a deprecating tone. 

“Dis chile am berry fat-i-gued, and doesn’t 
want to hear no low remarks,” said Andrew, 
yawning. 

Le Bland was on the point of giving utterance 
to some very bad language, but managed to re- 
strain himself by a monstrous effort. 

“Come, Monsieur Andrew, don’t he hard on 
a person who has been unfortunate,” he added. 

“ Stop dat talkin’, dar; I’m gwine to decom- 
pose some poetry,” returned Andrew. 


“ Le Diable !” exclaimed the priso-.er, whose 
patience was nearly exhausted. 


“What will rhyme wid ‘skies,’ you French | 


feller, in dar?”’ asked Andrew, after a short si- 
lence. 

“‘ Eyes,” replied Le Bland, thinking that per- 
haps it would be better to humor his mood. 


“ Dar fust line am dis,” resumed the negro :— 

“ Dar moonam sailin’ in de skies.” 

“« But can’t compare wid Dinah’s eyes,” add- 
ed Le Bland. 

“Dat am berry good,” quoth Andrew, much 
pleased with the lines. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Le Bland. “ You area 
poet ; you have drank of the waters of Castalia.” 

“T never takes nuffin stronger nor egger fortis 
and whiskey,” replied the African. 

Listen,” continued the Frenchman ; “ as- 
sist you to compose some lines to Dinah’s eyes, if 
you'll just let me out of this ridiculous place.— 
Poetry is the sure road to the female heart.” 

“ You’d better decompose suffin for Missy Al- 
ston’! heah! heah!” retorted Andrew, with a 
loud guffaw. 

“ The foul fiend fly away with this stupid nig- 
ger!” said the prisoner to himself, “I can do 
nothing with him.” 

“ Andrew, you are a poet and a man of feel- 
ing,” resumed Le Bland. 

“ Ye-e-s, I know dat,” said the negro, highly 
gratified by the compliment to his head and 


heart. 
“ The fact of the case is, that I am vilely slan- 


dered and villanously traduced. Itis necessary, 
in order to vindicate my character, that I should 
immediately escape from this block-house. 
Now it seems to me, that a man of your sensi- 
bility must pity me, more especially when I 
assure you that I will give you a handsome sum 
of money for your services.” 

“ Money !” exclaimed Andrew, eagerly. 

“ Yes, Andrew ; good, hard, silver pieces.” 

“Dat alters de cirkumstance. Poke out der 
money frew der hole,” responded Andrew, read- 
ily. 
"Bat how shall I get out? inquired the 
Frenchman, who could not see how he was to be 
greatly benefited by the operation which the 
black had modestly suggested. 

“The best way you ken; you can’t come frew 

de door,” was the rejoinder. 

Get me an axe, then, and let me cut my way 
out.” 

“ How much money?” asked Andrew. 


‘ Three silver dollars—more than you ever had 
in the course of your whole life, probably.” 

“ Hand out de currency,” said the negro. 

“Well, the axe?” 

“Vl tell you whar to find one,” said Andrew. 

There’s one here, then 

“Yes, massy; but you can’t find it, “less I tell 

ye.” 
After a few moments of reflection, Le Bland 
was about to pass out the money, when he heard 
the voice of Ebony without ; but this did not dis- 
courage him, for he believed that the African 
would be disposed to sympathize with his master, 
and so be inclined to favor his escape. 

Accordingly the prisoner did not hesitate to 
state the proposition which he had made to An- 
drew. The matter was discussed in low voices 
by the two worthies ; and they finally concluded 
that for an additional dollar, they would be com- 
pletely justified in disclosing the place where 
the axe was secreted in the block-house. 

Should the Frenchman be fortunate enough to 
free himself by the aid of that implement, An- 
drew and his friend supposed that they could not 
be very deeply implicated in the affair, for the 
discovery of the axe would appear more the re- 
sult of accident than any connivance on their 
part. 

So the stipulated sum was duly transferred 
(through one of the port-holes pierced in the walls) 


to the hands of the negroes, and the promised 
information given. 

But here a new difficulty presented itself; 
would not the sound of his blows alarm all the 
sleepers in Boonesborough? If they heard the 
noise, would they be likely to suspect the true 
cause of the disturbance? The experiment was 
at least worth trying, and he resolved to risk it. 

After considerable searching, aided by the 
faint light shining in at the loopholes, and by the 
sense of touch, he discovered a place where his 
operations promised to be most successful. But 
the first blow resounded so loudly through the 
empty structure, and among the adjacent cabins, 
that he threw down the implement in despair. 

“Stop dat noise dar!” cried Andrew, authori- 
tatively. “Massa Boone’s down by de gate.” 

“T must abandon the attempt,” said Le Bland, 
thoughtfully, for a new and more feasible plan 
had suggested itself to his mind. 

“You may keep the money, Andrew, and say 
nothing about what has taken place.” 

“De best ting you can do! I knew you could 
not do nuffin in dat line,” replied Andrew; and 
wishing the prisoner good night, he walked 
away with the silver safely deposited in his pocket, 
singing in the happiest possible frame of mind ; 
for he had made some brilliant additional im- 
provements to his poetical tribute to Dinah’s 
optics. 


“ De nightingales war singing loud, 
De moon was walking frew de cloud,” ete. 


The moment Andrew’s voice had ceased to be 
heard, Le Bland hastened to sound Ebony’s feel- 
ings in regard to his imprisonment, and to as- 
certain so far as he was able, whether he could 
reasonably expect any immediate assistance from 
Mr. Alston. 

The result was satisfactory ; he soon discov- 
ered that Exquisite Ebony had received his in- 
structions, and was ready to favor his escape, 
providing that it could be so adroitly managed 
that he could not well be suspected of having 
any direct agency in the same. 

While a low conversation was going on be- 
tween the Frenchman and the negro, Mr. Alston 
himself, cautieusly approached the block-house. 

“ Here’s Massa Alston,” said Ebony. 

“ Yes, I am here, my friend,” said the person 
referred to. “How do you find yourself?” 

“I find myself a prisoner and very poorly 
treated,” replied Le Bland, rather haughtily. 

“You speak truly ; but you are aware that no 
efforts of mine were wanting to protect you from 
this indignity?” asked Alston. 

“T freely admit you spoke in my favor; but is 
speaking all that friendship demands in such a 
ease as this? Is not action also required ?” 
asked Le Bland. 

“T am ready to work with you heart and 
hand; but what can I do? When and where 
shall my services begin ?” 
~ “Free me from this disgraceful thral om. 
Let me got be pent up here, while every mor ent 
seems an age to me, and while I appear toh ar 
each inst nt the despairing cries of Rosalth :; 
and for my apparently unpardonable tardiness 
meet her reproving glances, Ian ready to pluck 
out my beard with vexation ; my impatience to 
serve and save the best of women, drives me to 
the confines of madnegs. And yet you come 


and say, ‘I am your friend; I spoke in your be- 
half.’ Thrice accursed are these unyielding 
walls !- they hold me from action when it is most 
heeded. Perhaps it is already too late; the pile 
may be lighted—the fagots even now blazing in 
the flames mounting to the skies.” 

“ Hold! for the love of God !” exclaimed Mr. 
Alston. “ Your words torture me beyond endur- 
ance. The shrieks of my idolized girl are in 
my ears—her agonies penetrate my soul.” 

“Is it not so with me, also? Am I not a 
lover? Is not Rosalthe the being of my idolatry? 
Who talks of grief? Who complains of sorrow ?”” 
returned Le Bland, with impassioned earnestness. 

Mr. Alston was deeply affected, and although 
he had done all in his power to prevent his 
friend’s imprisonment, he really began to feel, 
that he had done little or nothing. Here was an 
excellent gentleman who was deeply enamored 
of his daughter. His daughter had been stolen 
away by savages, and the anxious lover was pre- 
vented from flying to the rescue by an unjust 
imprisonment. Was it strange that he resented 
the injustice which had rendered him inactive, 
While the object of his adoration was in deadly 
peril? No; all this was natural. Any man 
similarly situated would have exhibited the same 
impatience—the same burning solicitude—the 
same feverish longing to be at large. 

Mr. Alston was subdued. All resistance to 
the plans and purposes of the wily Frenchman 
was gone. [Ile stood outside the block-house, 
looking more like a condemned and guilty per- 
son than did the individual within. He was 
ready to pronounce judgment against himself. 
He reflected upon the gigantic schemes which 
had danced through his brain, teeming with vis- 
ions of unbounded wealth. Should all those 
grand speculations be allowed to fail? Should 
he shamefully desert the man who had raised up 
the golden fabric? The answer came to him in 
a powerful no—not for a moment. He would 
stand by him through slander and detraction, 
through imprisonment and danger. 

“ My excellent Le Bland, what shall I do?” 
he asked, at length. 

“ You ask me what you shall do? Do what 
your better nature is bidding you at this moment. 
Do what love for your child, and love for com- 
mon justice demands. Demolish these walls! 
open the door! give me liberty! give me the 
free air! This restraint will make me frantic. 
To breathe this air another moment will suffo- 
cate me. I am, while here, like the poor fish 
transferred from its loved element to dry land. 
I gasp—I struggle with my fate like it. Make 
haste, then, to relieve me. Consult not cold and 
selfish prudence; think not of false fears; of 
professed friends, and the falsehoods of concealed 
enemies. Act, and act quickly. Your friend 
demands it; your daughter invokes it.” 

“Before Heaven!” cried Alston, “ I will com- 
ply with your request, let the consequences be 
what they may. My doubts (if I ever enter- 
tained a single doubt) vanish; I give them to 
the winds. When I hear your tones, I hear only 
the voice of sincerity and truth; I feel that there 
is no hypocrisy within you, let others cry out as 
they will. Now I am ready to serve you.” 

“Ts Captain Boone still walking about within 
the works?” asked Le Bland. 

“No; he concluded his observations and re- 
turned to his cabin a few moments since,” re- 


plied Mr. Alston. 
“ That is well; now I must contrive to escape 


without implicating you.” 

“Generous friend!” said Alston, pleased to 
behold so much ingenuousness. 

“Let Ebony mount to the roof,” continued 
the Frenchman, “ gnd remove, with my co-opera- 
tion, a sufficient portion of the same to allow me 
a comfortable egress. Once upon the top of the 
block-house, I will drop down upon the outside, 
and the object will be accomplished.” 

“The plan is judicious and practical,” re- 
marked Mr. Alston. “Ebony, get suitable im- 
plements and climb up and open an aperture of 
the proper dimensions; but work softly, and 
throw yourself down flat upon the roof, if any 
one appears.” 

Ebony made haste to obey these commands, 
and in a short time he was industriously at work 
on the top of the block-house, while the French- 
man gave directions and assisted him from the 
interior. The work progressed successfully ; the 
timbers were displaced by means of a lever. 
The Frenchman emerged from the opening, and 
the implements which had been eraployed were 
so placed as to con,cy the idea that all had been 
effected from the insi le. 
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MOTHER CARY’S CHICKEN. 

The history of this bird of the ocean has as yet 
been but partially discovered. The manner of 
their multiplying, and the places chosen for 
brooding their eggs, has been a matter of some 
considerable speculation, and even now is not 
precisely determined. Some have imagined that 
they deposit their eggs in the ocean, where they 
remain for a long time before the germ, included 
within, assumes activity. Others are of opinion 
that they commit them to the floating drift-stuff, 

them no care afterwards, and, in due time, 
young break their brittle bondage, and soon 
possess the powers that nature has allotted 
them. It ell errs as they are found in vast 
numbers on the coasts and shores of Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, that they deposit them in 
the shelves and crevices of the rocks, with which 
this country abounds, choosing situations that 
are remote, and to which man nor beast never 
wended their way. We have been told that dur- 
ang the whole year these birds are to be found 
over the waters of this region, notwithstanding 
the severity of the winters that are experienced, 
and are rarely seen south of the equinoctial line. 
There are two species of this tribe ; one nearly 
the size of our robin, and nearly black, which is 
called by the sailor the “ Stormy Petre.” The 
other is smaller and has more white, and is called 
“ Mother Cary’s Chicken.” These terms are 
proverbial, and have long been — among 
the seamen. Petrel is applied to them from the 
circumstance that they walk on the water, as did 
St. Peter of olden time. Mother Cary was a 
personage, who, it was = ge possessed su- 
pernatural powers, and who often engaged in 
arousing the tempestuous elements. As ambas- 
sadors to warn the sons of Neptune of an ap- 
ing storm, the petrel was employed. 
ence the name—Mother Cary’s Chickens. 
When they are seen flitting near a vessel, it is 
considered ominous, and many a hardy tar, who 
has gained experience by the many months he 
has spent on the ocean, has been heard to re- 
mark : “ We shall have a tough time on’t soon.” BS 
Of the numerous aquatic birds, there are none = 
that are viewed with more interest, by the ocean 
traveller, than these. They seldom or never are 
known to alight voluntarily, either on the water, 
or on land. It is presumed, by some, were they 
to alight on the latter, they would not be able to 
rise, and it is verified by the fact that often, dur- 
ing a dark night and severe storm, they are thrown on a vessel’s 
deck, where they are. obliged to remain. It is said by a sailor 
that they are the servants of an evil one, and have no home nor 
abiding place.—History of Birds. 


FUNERAL CEREMUNIES. 

The Stoics, who thought the souls of wise men had their habi- 
tations about the moon, might make slight account of subterra- 
nean depositions, whereas the Pythagoreans and transcorpo- 
rating philosophers, who were to be after-buried, held great care 
of their interment, and Platonic rejected not a due care of 
the grave, though they their ashes to unreasonable expecta- 


“They had proceeded perhaps a dozen yards, when a majestic figure darkened their pa Otter 
Lifter was looking calmly upon them. Miss Harrod uttered a faint cry, and fell fainting into the arms of Star-Light.’? 


SCENE FROM ROSALTHE, OR THE PIONEERS OF KENTUCKY. 


tions, in the tedious term of return and long-set revolution. 
That the ancients kindled the pyre aversely, or, turning from it, 
was a handsome symptom of unwilling ministration ; that they 
washed their bones with wine and milk ; that the mother wrapped 
them in linen and dried them in her bosom, the frst fostering 
part and place of their nourishment; that they opened their eyes 
towards besten before they kindled the fire at the place of their 
hopes or original, were no improper ceremonies. Their last vale- 
diction, thrice uttefed by the attendants, was also very solemn, 
and somewhat answered by Christians, who thought it too little if 
they threw. not earth thrice over the body ag they committed 
it to the grave. T. Browne. ‘ 


ith, and the face of 


[See page 67.) 


ADVANCE OF THE SIKHB. 

The cruelty of the British in India has passed 
into a proverb. They have not only taken 
session and cooupled the country of the nati 
but have from time to time carried on a war 
extermination upon the rightful owners of the 
land, after the most bloody and approved style 
of English butchery. The fine engraving which 
we os below is a — Sikhs as they 
appeared advancing u territory already 
occupied by the English. They present, we are 
told by travellers, a superb appearance as cav- 
alry, and are so expert as horsemen as to appear 
to be literally a part of the noble animals they 
bestride so 'y- On the particular occa- 
sion here represented, the English drove back the 
native force with great slaughter, but not until 
they had themselves suffered severcly. In ma- 
neuvering, or on the march, or in s , the 
Sikhs cavalry are superior to the English; but 
they cannot withstand the charge of the heavy 
troopers with their , burly dragoon horses, 
bred for heavy work. England is terribly sen- 
sitive about the possibility of this country and 
Cuba becoming united. They talk about our 
insatiate desire for territory and annexation, and 
at the same time, for these very ends, she is sup- 
— a army in India, and murdering, 

ions, the poor, inoffensive natives. “O, 


be more graceful and classic than the Sikh cos- 
tume.as seen on the leader’s person in the fore- 
— of our engraving? The whole figure, 
and rider, is a model of 
fine execution. These 
childhood are accustomed to the saddle, and 
grow up as familiar with the noble animal upon 
which they so much depend, as they are with 
the various members of their own household. 
As horsemen, the Sikhs are not excelled by any 


CONVERTED INDIAN, ; 

“T understand,” said John Sunday, the con- 
verted Indian chief, to a congregation he was 
called upon to address at Plymouth, in the year 
1837, “that many of you are disappointed be- 
cause I have not t my Indian dress with 
me. Do you wish to w I dressed when 
I was a Pagan Indian? I will tell you. M 
face was all covered with red paint. T stuck 
feathers in my hair. I wore blankets and Ieg- 
a I had silver ornaments on my breast, a rifle on my thoul- 

er, a tomahawk and scalping-knife in my belt. That was my 
dress then. Now do you wish to know why I wear it no longer ? 
You will find the cause in 2 Corinthians, 5: 17—‘ Therefore, if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are done 
away, behold all things are become new.’ When I became a 
Christian, feathers and paint ‘done away.’ Scalping-knife ‘done 
away,’ tomahawk ‘done away.’ That is my tomahawk now,” 
said he, holding up a 77 of the Ten Commandments in the Ojib- 
way language. ‘Beho a” he exclaimed, in a manner in which 
simplieity and dignity of character were combined, ‘ Behold all 
things are now new !’—Alder’s Wesleyan Missions. 


consistency, thou art a jewel!” Could anything © 
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A FINE LIKENESS OF THE LATE DANIEL 0’ CORNELL, AS HE APPEARED 


THE STATUETTE OF O°CONNELL. 

_Trishmen revere O’Connell much as Americans do the memory 
of Washington, and doubtless he was a good and pure statesman, 
and a faithful son of Erin. As an orator, he possessed immense 
power over the minds of men, and as a sound and philosophical 
reasoner, he had few equals. We present this picture to our read- 
ers with great pleasure, because it is so perfect in execution, so 


ij 


great cause of Catholic eman It is drawn from the stat- 
uette of ‘Count D’Orsay. This noble work, which possesses all 
the breadth and effect of a colossal statue, has been pronounced 

m, by artists as well as connoisseurs, to be the greatest effort 

sculpture that has been produced for many in a similar 
style. Whether it be regarded as a moral or physical likeness of 
the man, it is eqnally correct, equally great; the attitude is firm, 
determined and imposing ; the countenance, full of grandeur and 
defiance, inimitahly expressed ; and tho whole fignre looks inspired 


PLEADING THE CAUSE OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATTON. 


by the religious subject he bas in hand—literally as well as fign 
atively,—for he grasps the prodigious sctoll on which is engraved 
the names of the earliest subscribers to Catholic emancipation. 
We cannot but notice the rare skill with which Count D’Orsay has 
treated the costume, making the stiff and ungraceful attire of the 
present day assume, without affectation or straining after effect, all 

of an apostolic composition, by the manner in which 
the drapery of the cloak is arranged,—a difhcntty which has been 
most happily overcome by the good taste of the artist. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
THE OCEAN'S TREASURES. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Far down in the rayless ocean, 
Whose caverns are filled with death, 
Where ‘he sluggish waves are slimy and cold 
With the sea-snake’s poison-breath ; 
Where blackened storm-wrecks 
The fearful shapes of doom — 
And hopes that soared on high 
Are sepuichred in gloom ; 
There are pale corpses sleeping— 
Above them none sre weeping— 
None know their tomb. 


Bweet eyes that have laughed in gladness, 
In the pleasant hours flown, 

Young hearts that were strangers to sadness, 
All left in the deep alone ; 

And forms, all powerless now, 
That once the storm defied— 

That gather nevermore 
About the ingleside ; 

Broad waves above them sweep, 

Yet dreamless is the sleep 
Upon those brows of pride. 


There are gems through the darkness blazing, 
There is wealth from Indian lands ; 
There are pearls froun a monarch’s treasure, 
Gleaming out from the ocean sands ; 
In glittering spoils around, 
That the living may not see, 
Rewarding man’s vain care 
With ceaseless mockery, 
While through these midnight cells, 
A solemn dirge there swells, 
From many a voice that dwells 
Under the sea. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


HASTY MARRIAGES. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


I mave never felt anything but pain at hasty marriages. Where 
partics have seen but little of one another—where there modes of 
education have been widely different—where domestic habitudes 
have been as opposed as those of Paris and New Hampshire—it 
would be a wonder, indeed, if all the expectations of wedded bliss 
were realized. The only safeguard for such cases is the spirit of 
adaptation, especially on the woman’s side—the disposition to 
concede, the willingness to yield even well-grounded preferences, 
the determination to meet more than half way our partner’s likes 
and dislikes, the readiness to sacrifice everything except con- 
science, and that higher obligation which bound us with an ada- 
mantine chain at our very birth. I say, this sacred duty applies 
commonly with greatest fore to the female, because her nature is 
more pliable, her tastes more easily moulded, her habits less tena- 
ciously held ; and I must add, to her honor, her spirit of self-con- 
quest far more developed. There is almost always more selfish- 
ness about a man’s idea of marriage than a woman’s; he wants 
some one to make Aim happy, to adorn, enliven, comfort, care for 
his home, to spread a neat table for his noonday meal, and keep a 
clean chimney corner for his evening lounge. Very few would 
marry—as a female friend of mine lately did—saying to her hus- 
band, “had my limb been mangled instead of yours, nothing would 
have tempted me to wedlock, because my mother could have 
taken care of me; but you have no one to be your nurse, and I 
am glad to do good.” Ihave known one blind woman in Con- 
necticut married after she had become hopelessly, utterly deprived 
of sight, by one who cared for her with the utmost assiduity, and 
whose home was a scene of humble happiness, over which angels 
might rejoice. 

But, ordinarily, men think they have hardship enough out of 
doors to desire to make any sacrifice within. Their tempers are 
so sorely tried on ’change, their frames so oppressed with labor at 
shop or store, their minds g0 tasked by the perplexities of business 
or the cares of a profession, that they seck rest at the fireside. 
They want recreation, not farther discipline ; they dread another 
contest for power or advantage ; they look for a soothing spirit, a 
sympathizing heart, a “ministering ange] ”—not a competitor, a 
critic, a disputant, or a judge. The reason why so few marriages 
are entirely happy is, that ladies spend their time in spinning nets, 
not making cages; in cultivating accomplishments that will at- 
tract notice; not the disposition that rewards affection, satisfies 
the yearning for repose, deepens trust and elevates intercourse; in 
being brilliant in the drawing-room and admired of all beholders 
at the ball—a meteoric splendor, rather than that soft, moonlike 
radiance, which floods the heart that basks in its blessedness. It 
is not the handsomest, nor the most elegant—the wittiest, nor the 
most intellectual—the scholarly, nor the artistic lady, who makes 
the happiest wife. Many such have I known only to pity, because 
it was too late for them to learn how to wreathe the fireside with 
gladness. They had been educated to be admired; how could 
they be expected to lose themselves in promoting another’s com- 
fort? They had made it their one thought to shine ; and it seems 
hard for them to be eclipsed in another’s orbit of motion. They 

had fancied in home a stand-point from which to act upon a still 
larger circle ; they are disappointed to find, in even a loving hus- 
band, one who desires to centre upon himself those attractions 
which so many envy, and those “graces which have won a praise 
deeper than flattery, and more precious than gold. 

American marriages are commonly too hasty. Suddenly con- 


ceived, rapidly executed, they are sometimes repented of when it 
is too late, and even wondered at by those who, before the irrevo- 
cable vow was breathed, despised warning. Mar Yohannan, the 
Nestorian bishop, was thunderstruck by the speed with which so 
eventful a matter was transacted. “ What,” said the wise old 
man, “do you marry by railroad, too ?” 

One cold winter’s night, a couple called at the door of an aged 
clergyman in Brooklyn, New York, and, arousing him from his 
sweetest slumbers, informed his doctorship that they had just 
made up their minds to matrimony, and that the service must be 
performed without delay. As the Empire State provides for no 
delay in such cases, and as justices of the peace despatch, without 
ceremony, what all the sanctions of religion ought to be invoked 
to hallow, my friend could not well decline; neither did he feel 
interest enough in the strange applicants to leave his comfortable 
quarters, disturb his houschold and detain the parties till he could 
be suitably dressed. So he bade them stand upon the door-stone 
and take each other by the hand ; and there, without really seeing 
the parties or having any opportunity to judge of their fitness, he 
pledged them to each other “for better or worse, for richer or 
po@rer, in sickness and in health, till death should them part.” 
With a closing charge to tuck the fee under the door, my friend 
gave himself back, with a feeling of relief, to his disturbed couch, 
and thought no more of the affair, until at breakfast the servant 
inquired if he had dropped a three-dollar bill in the hall, and then 
the thonght flashed upon him that it was something more than a 
dream, and that he had really been an accomplice in a good or 
evil deed, whose issue time itself could not limit. 


One Monday morning—I remember as if it were but yesterday 
—a young man came into my parlor and desired me to officiate 
at his wedding that night. He was plainly a mechanic; and his 
ruddy beauty, like that of David, his clear eyes, his manly tones, 
his open look imterested me exceedingly. The usual questions 
seemed the merest form. He answered me that the engagement 
had lasted through two years, had received the sanction of the 
bride’s parents, his own not being alive, that he had an excellent 
job of work, and was perfectly able to support another person as 
prudent as himself. I was, of course, delighted, and told him 
that the prospect of his happiness made me happy, and that I was 
obliged to him for this mark of esteem. 

The night proved exceedingly dark; and the street where the 
service was appointed, unexpectedly dangerous, because it had 
recently been graded, and was full of all manner of obstructions. 
So that, feeling my way slowly along, I was ashamed to find the 
hour considerably past before the right number greeted my eye 
upon the street-door of a modest, two-story house. My flutter of 
fecling at my own tardiness prevented me from scrutinizing the 
relation of the different parties gathered in the humble apartment, 
and it was not until the two had become one by the laws of God 
and the land, that I discovered a weight pressing upon the spirits 
of the bride, and checking the joy that I expected would gush out 
at the union of such youthful, innocent and tenderly-loving hearts. 
A few trembling answers from the lady startled me. I had un- 
wittingly done a deed from which there was no retreat. It was a 
runaway affair, and the parties intended to return to the housc— 
where one was a boarder and the other the eldest daughter—as if 
nothing had happened, and trust it to time and Providence to 
make a happy disclosure of their secret vows. But to this, no en- 
treaties of theirs could win my consent. I was determined not to 
countenance any farther the deceit practised upon the lady’s pa- 
rents; and, as the tender-hearted girl did not dare to face her in- 
jured mother and meet the storm of her wrath, I-took the young 
man with me, and endeavored to prepare myself for anything that 
might come. 

The mother evidently was the man of the family. She received 
me in her night-dress, and hardly waited for my preliminary ad- 
dress, setting forth that I had innocently and unintentionally be- 
come the accomplice of a wrong upon herself—that the laws of 
the State left the clergyman no convenient excuse for declining 
such an office—that to refuse one’s professional instance was only 
to hand the case over to any petty magistrate, who would deprive 
the act of all its solemnity and the bond of all its sanction. I had 
not proceeded far before the vials of wrath were broken over our 
heads: “Ah!” cried the old woman, “William, you wretch, 
you’ve stolen my daughter, and now she will have to starve!” 
“ Never,” said he, “‘ while there is bone left in my hands.” “ Vij- 
lain,” said she, “never darken my doors again!” “But,” said I, 
“is this Christian? You area member of a church—have you 
never heard of forgiveness?” “Ab!” was the reply, “this is too 
great a crime to be pardoned’ +“ But was not Peter told to for- 
give till seventy times seven, that is continually? And did not 
our Master himself forgive those who asked for mercy, his mur- 
derers?” This seemed to pacify her a little. “And then,” I 
added, “‘if you wish to do your daughter any good, if you wish to 
save her from any future suffering, you must be kind to her, and 
not cast away a suppliant from your threshold.” But still the 
struggle went on, and for nearly an hour I plead with the stubborn 
woman, and could only imagine that I caught glimpses of light 
behind the black cloud of her unnatural wrath. At last, as we 
were about to end the apparently fruitless interview, the husband 
put in his word as an echo: “ Yes, William, never let us see your 
face again.” Then the mother’s heart got the better of the moth- 
er’s pride, and she exclaimed : “ Don’t say so ; "tis my daughter.” 
Those words gave me hope ; I felt that with a little quiet for re- 
flection, her woman’s nature would dispose her to , 
and I had seen too much of the daughter, to doubt that she would 
plead for it as for life.. So, with all sorts of counsels and encour- 
agement to the young man, we parted with the promise of meeting 
again 


The next noon, when the husband went home from his carpen- 


ter’s bench, his wife had fled, but not beyond his reach. She went 
to a kind neighbor’s house, and invited her mother to come and 
see her there. The old lady said ; “ No, but I shall be glad to wel- 
come her home.” So, ina moment, they were in each other’s 
arms, happier than if no trouble had ever come between them ; and, 
when the young man found his wandering dove again, it was in a 
little house which was to be their own nest, and passing his arms 
around the affronted dame, he gave her a hearty kiss, and with 
that sacred word, “ mother,” dispelled the last shado which rested 
over his future happiness. 

It seemed that the engagement had been originally sanctioned 
by the parents, but broken off through the interference of a good- 
for-nothing brother : and that the young man was subjected to fre- 
quent insults on her account, and obliged to see his promised 
bride degraded into a servant of all work in a boarding-house. I 
suspect that the daughter, who seemed to be the very soul of obe- 
dience, was over-persuaded into this bold step, her only chance of 
emancipation from a galling yoke; possibly she did not know of 
what was to take place until she met the little party at a friend’s 
house on the wedding-eve. But, however it was, and whether I 
lad any influence or no in soothing the mother’s spirit, as long as 
I remained at the West it was a treat to me to witness the unal- 
loyed happiness of this humble home, to know that in cases like 
theirs marriage was no lottery, and to believe that at this union . 
Christ had blessed the waters of life into wine. 

[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
GONE TO GOD. 


BY MRS. SARAH W. BROOKS. 


She sleeps! with white hands folded 
Like snowdrops, on her breast ; 
As once she lay at sunset, 
In calm and rosy rest. 


Yet now her gentle beauty 
Is touched with holier grace, 
Eternity’s calm sunshine 
Hath settled on her face. 


Then lay the damp mould lightly 
Upon her forehead fair ; 

In summer time the daisies 
Will bud and blossom there. 


The soft south wind is sighing, 
In autumn’s crimson bowers, 

For her, whose fairy footstep 
Hath left us with the flowers. 


Yet where immortal music 
Is thrilling harps of gold, 

Our snow-white lamb hath entered 
The Saviour’s upper fold. 


There, in the throne’s broad shadow, 
The glad, immortal years 

Shall bring her heart no sorrow, 
Nor dim her eye with tears! 


While in that land, whose beauty 
Dawns faintly on her dreams, 

She walks in shining raiment, 
Beside the crystal streams ; 


Or, in the crimson sunset, 
She leaneth from on high, 

And chanteth low and softly, 
The anthems of the sky. 


Then weep not that fair spirit, 
Whose wing hath cleft the air, 
And made a golden pathway 
To lead its loved ones there ! 


4< 
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BEAUTY OK JEWESSES. 


“It is related that Chateaubriand, on returning from his eastern 
travels, was asked if he could assign a reason why the women of 
the Jewish race were so much handsomer than the men, when he 
yy the following one :—“ Jewesses,” he said, “have escaped 

e curse which alighted upon their husbands, fathers and sons. 
Not a Jewess was to be seen among the crowd of priests and rab- 
ble who insulted the Son of God; scourged him, crowned him with 
thorns, and subjected him to infamy and the agony of the cross. 
The women of Judea believed in the Saviour, and assisted and 
soothed him under affliction. A woman of Bethany poured on his 
head precious ointment, which she kept in vases of alabaster. The 
sinner anointed his feet with perfumed oil, and wiped them with 
her hair. Christ, on his part, extended mercy to the Jewesses. 
He raised from the dead the son of the widow of Nain, and Mar- 
tha’s brother, Lazarus. He cured Simon’s mother-in-law, and the 
woman who touched the hem of his garment. To the Samaritan 
woman he was a spring of living water, and a com ionate 
judge to the woman of adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem 
wept over him; the holy women accompanied him to Calvary, 
brought him balm and spices ; weeping, sought him at the sepul- 
chre. ‘Woman, why weepest thou?” His first appearance after 
the resurrection was to Mary Magdalene. He said to her ‘ Mary ?” 
At the sound of his voice Mary Magdalene’s eyes were o 
and she answered ‘ Master.’ The reflection of some beauti 
must have rested on the brow of Jewesses.””—Boston Journal. 


way 


Tae Lunes.—On examination, the lungs will be found full of 
innumerable litt!e holes, like a sponge. These holes are the cells 
into which the air enters when we breathe. So great is their 
number that they have been calculated to amount to 170,000, 
forming a surface 30 times ew! than the human. body. Every 
one of these cells is provided with a net work of blood vessels. 
By which means every portion of the blood is brought into im- 
mediate contact with the air. When this great amount is taken’ - 
into consideration, we shall at once feel how necessary it is to 
supply pure air to the lungs with every breath we breathe. 


» 


Love is a weapon that will conquer meu when all else fuils. a 
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——tThe good die first, 
But they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket !— Wordsworth. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
OUR DARLING. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


When leaves were green and flowers were gay, 
And fair spring wore her bridal wreath, 
Our sweet rosebud was snatched away 
From earth by the pale gleaner, death. 
That bud, from earth so early riven, 
Was planted in God’s own parterre— 
An angel bore it up to heaven, 
And now it blooms in beauty there. 


°T was when the cheerful sky-lark came, 

°T was when the blithesome robin sung— 
With golden beak and breast of flame, 

As though it had a cherub’s tongue— 
Our darling dove was torn away 

From breasts that heave with saddest sighs ; 
Our birdling left its mates in May, 

And soared beyond the starry skies. 


The snowy clouds, like ships at sea, 
Were sailing through the deep above ; 
Aad lambs were sporting on the lea, 
Emblems of innocence and love, 
When the great Shepherd of the sheep— 
The holy, just and great I AM, 
Whose watchful eyelids never sleep— 
Called to his fold our tender lamb. 


We miss that dear and gentle one, 
Now shining in the realms afar, " 
As heaven would miss the noonday sun, 
Or evening miss the evening star. 
Her form of beauty and of grace, 
Her footstep and her laugh we miss ; 
We miss her pleasant voice and face, 
Her “ good night” and her fond, sweet kiss. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


HOTEL FLIRTATIONS., 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mn. Bins was a widower of some seven years standing. He 
was a sincere mourner for the idol of his heart; but had every 
year graduated his weed according to the number of years that had 
elapsed since her decease. And now the strip of crape which 
encircled his white beaver, was of the width of a common ribbon,— 
a plain declaration that he was now in the market. 

When, therefore, he heard of the uncommon charms, and 
shrewdness, and sagacious investment which Mrs. Beers had 
made,—how delightfully she had acquitted herself since her wid- 
owhood,—how retired and modest she had appeared before bach- 
elors and other seckers, Mr. Bibb resolved to make her acquaint- 
ance, and, if possible, secure the prize. Katy Bibb, too, the only 
daughter, was not to be overlooked ; for she was a wild, flighty 
child, and particularly needed the training of a mother. Therefore, 
after much serious consideration, and many wakeful nights of 
reflection, Mr. Bibb concluded to make his advances to the afore- 
said widow. 

She was, at the present time, at a watering-place, surrounded 
by admirers, yet maintaining a dignified reserve, highly becoming 
such an exposed situation. Mr. Bibb and daughter were soon 
afver registered among the arrivals at the hotel. The daily sheet 
which announced such events, was under Mrs. Beers’s inspection. 
“Mr. Bibb and daughter,”—she read it aloud; she thought upon 
it; Bibb—Bibb, the manufacturer; a widower; reputed to be a 
man of good standing ; somewhat of a politician; not much of a 
traveller; must be in pursuit of some rare acquisition, to take 
rooms at this hotel ; always reputed to be parsimonious, yet regis- 
tered here icr a week, himself and daughter, at two dollars per 
day, cigars and et ccteras not included. Mrs. Beers could not 
make out the object of Mr. Bibb’s visit. 

Mrs. Beers was a great lover of fun ; nothing amused her better 
than carrying out a dry joke. She had a fertile imagination, and 
so professing a most tender regard for the future happiness of the 
widower, soon after her introduction she completely diverted his 
attention from herself by the following stratagem. The wife of 
the physician who boarded at the same hotel, fully up to a piece 
of mischief, allowed herself to be introduced as a wealthy widow, 
who, for some years, had lived a secluded life, and, at length, dur- 
ing the present season, had yielded to the importunities of her 
brother, the physician, and once more found herself in the vortex 
of fashion, in the village of S——, and as such she was made 
acquainted with Mr. Bibb. 

Our widower soon became forgetful of the fitst object of his 
search, and allowed himself to be led captive by the fame, wealth 
and yivacity of his new friend, the “widow” Burchell. All the 
boarders were, from this moment, entrusted with the secret, the 
husband himself adopting the cognomen of “sister” whenever he 
addressed his lawful wife. The courtship most rapidly progressed, 
as it is prone to do in lovers of this sort,—one made of artifi- 
cial materials, the other of real affection. 


The “widow ” Burchell was invited to ride with Mr. Bibb; she 


. She was requested to walk by moonlight; she did not 
refuse the offer. .Meantime the boarders in the hotel were almost 
bursting in merriment; still they suffered the thing to progress. 
Mr. Bibb became the happiest of mortals; he now doffed his weed 
entirely ; a jeweller was commissioned to engrave inside of a dia- 
mond ring, “ 0. A. B. to 8. B,,” which order was duly executed. 
Katy Bibb now put herself more immeédiately under her prospec- 
tive step-mother’s care. She was daily taught by her to sketch 
from nature, to arrange flowers according to the language of senti- 


ment, and various other employments fitted to a young lady’s 
peculiar taste. In the meantime, Mrs. Beers was playing her part 
behind the curtain, carrying on a rich flirtation for the widower. 
More than once had he expressed his thanks to her for her avail- 
ing efforts to forward his cause; and she now became his most 
confidential adviser. 

“ Do not be too hasty, Mr. Bibb,” was her frequent caution ; 
“be sure there is no deception on the part of the lady; study her 
character well; and should she desire some little time for consid- 
eration, do not deem the request unreasonable.” 

But the widower’s peace was involved in the issue. Those fer- 
tile acres, that woodbine cottage, the large flocks of sheep and 
grazing cattle upon a thousand hills, added undoubtedly to Mrs. 
Burchell’s charms. And then she had a pensive way of address- 
ing him. She would so frequently allude to her former husband, 
and her solemn determination at the time of his decease never 
again to marry ; and then wondering at herself that she could ever 
again appear in such butterfly trappings ; ending with a deep sigh, 
lest she never should find another husband like her first. The 
assurances and pledges of fidelity which followed from the wid- 
ower, were a rich deposit in the ear of our spurious widow. 

Finally, Mr. Bibb progressed so rapidly that he began to talk 
of naming the eventful day to consummate his happiness; when 
lo! the object of his affections began to hesitate, demur and even 
insinuate that he was welcome to her past attentions, but that her 
heart was firmly given to another. Mr. Burchell claimed his afii- 
anced wife, and the widower stood aghast in his chop-fallen glory! 

Mrs. Beers, his confidential friend, now dreaded an interview. 
She had so plotted, aided and abetted the mischief, that she knew 
not what part to take, unless she replaced the affections she had 
thus scattered. The event became now truly exciting. Mrs. 
Beers had, for a long time, deliberated whether she could be in- 
duced to change her condition; and when such reflections begin 
to teem in the brain, the conclusion may generally be calculated on 
the affirmative side. 

Mr. Bibb was now satisfied of the adroit management of the 
lady in question, and so he wisely concluded her inventive genius 
would relieve him from a thousand difficulties which a want of 
foresight had occasioned him. 

The tables were now turned, and Mrs. Beers succeeded Mrs. 
Burchell in a real courtship, which, in the space of three weeks 
from its commencement, resulted in a happy union; so that after 
all, Mr. Bibb has reason to bless the day he first met Mrs. Beers 
at the hotel in S——. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
JOY. 


Down sinks the phantasm, gloom, 
His features with broad horror overcast, 
Into the yawning vortex of the past. 
And from the mists that overhang his tomb 
A beauteous shape arises clothed in light, 
Upon my charmed sight. 


How swect the vision is! 
Entranced, I gaze in wildest wonderment, 
Until my eyes, with their deep gaze intent, 

Pierce to the very soul this thing of bliss : 
And as I gaze I wonder, too, to see 
Such beauty come to me. 


With her a light up-springs, 
Dissolving sorrow’s dark, reign, 
And healing all the sharp and bitter pain 
I felt when wounded by those hideous things, 
Grief, sorrow, doubt, dismay and dark despair, 
Attacking everywhere. 


Now heaven seems so near : 
Inclining low my ear, I catch the stream 
That soothed ol, and calmed him from his pain ; 
And through the golden gates angels appear 
Straying through endless intertwining bowers 
Of everlasting flowers. 


And, clothed in a new light, 
All things move nobly with new energy. 
Rising on eagle’s wings the soul mounts high, 
Until it views the confines of that bright 
And fadeless rest it shall inhabit when 
Earth calls it not again. 


A THOUGHT. 

Iremember that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that 
there would never again be a destruction of civilization by barba- 
rians. The flood, they said, would no more return to cover the 
earth ; and they seemed to reason justly, for they compared the 
immense strength of the civilized part of the world with the weak- 
ness of that part which remained savage, and asked from whence 
were to come those Huns, and from whence were to come those 
Vandals, who were again to destroy civilization. Alas! it did 
not occur to them that, in the very heart of great capitals, in the 
very neighborhood of splendid palaces, and churches, and thea- 
tres, and libraries, and museums, vice, and ignorance, and mi 
arace of Huns fiercer than those who mare 
under Attila, and Vandals more bent on destruction than those 
who followed Genzerie.—Macaulay, in late oration at Edinburgh. 


Wuar ’s 1x a Name ?—An exchange says: “ We are, indeed, 
a we moral, transcendent people. We have no mas- 
ters, are all principals ; no shopmen, they are all assistants ; 
, they are no are all 
‘ ;’ no goalers, are all governors ; nobod flogged in 
bridewell, he merely Gohives the correction of the house; nobody 
is ever unable to pay his debts, he is only unable to meet bis en- 
yee nobody is angry, he is only excited ; nobody is cross, 
only nervous ; lastly, reo the drunk—the very utmost you 

can assert is that ‘he has taken wine.’ . 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE WILL. 


We have parted—never, never 
More to meet as we have met; 
Thou, poor heart, must learn the lesson, 
All thy worship to forget! 
Oa another smiles are beaming 
That were mine in days of yore; 
And on all my early dreaming 
Has been written—“ Nevermore 


Vainly fer his step I hearken 
In the stilly eventide, 
When the shadows fall and darken 
In the silence far and wide! 
And when star-lamps hung by angels 
Set the might’s cloud-stairs a-giow, 
Nevermore his soul's evangels 
To my voice keep ebb and flow! 


Rer dark on hima ure beaming, 
And her love is in his soul ; 
leeds he not my blighted dreaming, 
Heeds he net my weary dolo— 
Dut within, the God-lif hely 
Rises triumphing eer ill, 
TUl my heart thrius te the glery 
Of a frm, undaunted will! 


By-end-by his voice wil! falter, 
And his loving eye grow dim, 
Kneeling by affection’s altar, 
Where but ashes wait for him; 
Then a spell shall come upon him ~ 
From the rainbow-tinted past, 
Till he curse the wiles that won him 
From his frst love—and his last. 


When with weary heart he’s kneeling 
Mid the darkness and the gkom, 
Then will come my low voice stealing 
In his ear like words of doom ; 
While within my heart out-shining, 

Holy stars will kindly beam, 
Sending joy-light to the shrining 
Of my future’s sunny dream! 
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BANCROFT, THE HISTORIAN. 
He was the son 6f one of the most distinguished Unitarian 
divines of the last half century. Brought ap in an atmosphere of 
ve and humane catholicity, his constant lesson was the suprem- 
est liberty of moral investigation. At the age of seventeen, he 
went to Germany, and studied at Goutingen. hile there, though 
a mere youth, he often preached to the quiet German con 
tions in the vicinity, in their native tongue. Pursuing his studies 
with ardor, and stirred by a singular intellectual essness, his 
mind darted through the fields of scholastic culture, hiving the 
sweets, quite ignorant of their future use. In Berlin, he became 
acquainted with Schleiermacher, Wolff and Savigno. He first 
saw Goethe in Jena. The old man was walking in his garden in 
the morning, clad with German carelessness, in heavy loose coat 
and trousers, without a waistcoat. He talked pleasantly many 
things as they strolled. Inquiring about Lord Byron, who was 
then at the height of his fame, he remarked, though without pas- 
sion or ill-feeling, that the English poet had modelled his Manfred 
upon Faust. The young student afterward met Lord Byron in 
Italy, and visited him at his villa, near Leghorn. Byron denied 
the charge of Goethe about Manfred, and said that he had never 
read Faust. It was in the year 1821, while he was writing Don 
Juan. When his visitor rose to take leave, the t took down a 
volume containing the last cantos he had then written of the poem, 
and wrote his name in them, as a remembrance “from Noel By- 
ron.” ‘The career of the historian, after returning to this country, 
is a matter of public record.— Home Journal. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

“One day,” said Massena, “ being at Buezenghen, I perceived a 

ung soldier belonging to the Light Artillery, whose horse had 
just been wounded by a lance. The young man, who appeared 

uite a child, defended himself desperately, as several bodies of 

e enemy lying around him could testify. I immediately des- 
patched an officer with some men to his assistance, but they arrived 
too late. Although this action had taken place on the borders of 
the wood, and in the front of the bridge, this artilleryman had 
alone withstood the attack of the small party of’ Cossacks and 
Bavarians, whom the officer and men I had despatched put to 
flight. His body was covered with wounds inflicted by shots, 
lances and swords. There were at least thirty. And do you 
know, madame, what the young man was ?” said Massena, turning 
to me. 

A woman?” 

“Yes, a woman, and a handsome woman,,too! although 
was so covered with blood that it was difficult to judge of-her 
beauty. She had followed her lover to the army. The latter was 
a captain of artillery ; she never left bim ; and, when he was killed, 
defended like a lioness the remains of him she loved. She was a 
native of Paris; her name was Louise Belletz, and she was the 
—— of a ry maker in the Rue de Petit Lion.”—. i 
of the Duchess d’ Abrantes. 


> 


LITERARY BRILLIANCY. 


Nevertheless, there are people in the world—and their name is 
still Legion—who shake their heads sagely at any succession of 
dazzling imagery, and who pronounce it valueless, only because it 
is brilliant. “It is all very fine,” they will say; “but then, you 
see, it is too sparkling to possess any solidity.” They will nod 
comfortably over some heavy matter, and then, awaking with an 
edifying start, proceed to state, in tones of the most convincin 
and persuasive earnestness, their conviction of its soundness 

meral excellency. But, somehow, we have yet to learn thata 

ump of lead is beyond all price because it is weighty, while a bar 


_of gold is to be held as a ting of uo value because it glitters.— 
Tait’s Magazine. 


+ > 


If the world were intended for a house of mourning, every flower. 
would be painted black ; every bird would be a crow or blackbird ; 
everybody would be born a negro; the ocean would.be.one vast 
ink pot—a black veil would be drawn over the face of heaven, and 

of crap hung around the borders of creation. 
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EXTRANGE VIEW OF THR 


Am the many prominent public buildings 
York, and which present themselves to the eye 
of the artist for illustration in a journal like our 
own, there are none which offer stronger claims 
than that of which we have above an exceedingly 
fine representation. Located at the confluence 


of the oe thoroughfares of the city, it is 
an object of great attraction, from the flags, trans- 

ies and paintings with which, its exterior 
is decorated. On gala days, or other occasions 
of public interest, it bears off the palm. by the 
number and beauty of its decorations ; its loca- 
tion affording the finest possible epportunity for 
display —The American Museum owes its foun- 
dation to Mr. John Scudder, who, as long ago 
as 1810, purchased the stock of a museum which 
was cxhibited in wne of the obscure streets of the 
metropolis, and by judicious additions thereto, 
made it.a source of attraction and interest, not 
only to the mere seeker after amusement, but to 
the scientific and enlightened savan. Mr. Send- 
der’s idea was the formation of a national cabinet 
similar to the British Musetim, and he devoted 
the best years of his life to the uit of this 
object. In his hands it secured attention of 
the city government, and a series of rooms was 


VIEW OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


devoted to it in 
the west end of 
the new city hall 
buildings, which 
are occupied at 
the present time 
by the court- 
rooms, etc., etc. 
From thence he 
removed it to 
the very fine and 
commodious lo- 


cation it now oc- 


cupies, where it began to repay him for the time and labor spent in 
bringing it to its then state of perfection. In his hands, and those 
of his heirs, it remained until about the 1840, when a com- 
pany, who had in 1838 procured a charter from the State Legisla- 
ture, under the name of the “New York Museum Company,” 
negociated fc: its purchase. This company had purchased the 
other museum, located near the corner of Murray street in Broad- 
way, and known as Peale’s New York Museum. Their intention 
was, also, to form a national museum on the plan of those of for- 
eign countries. Their negociations were not, however, pursued 
with proper energy and despatch, and while they were procrasti- 
nating, Mr. Barnum, its present pro yg = sd the Ameri- 
can Museum ofthe heirs of Scudder. Thus was the glorious 


INTERIOR. VIEW Wf TE FIRST GRAND HALL OF THE MUSEUM. 


2A 
babes 


ne agg, Say to the Museum Company, and their enterprise fell 
through. the hands of the present proprietor, the America2 
became the sole source of attraction in the way of museums, and 
Mr. Peale, who had long buried his youthful energies, and who, 
although he endeavored for a time to maintain a spirited compe- 
tition with his more youthful * nent, was obliged, at length, to 
succumb. His museum was sold, and Barnum was the purchaser. 
Thus was it left to him to aig out the idea, original with 
Scudder, and adopted by the New York Museum Company, of a 
national museum, which should be an hotor to our country, and 
a credit to its projectors. To him, therefore, and to him alone, 
belongs the credit and the ise of success in-an un i 

which had baffled the earnest and continued endeavors of Scudder, 
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seldom if ever been equalled. A better specimen of the true 
Yankee does not exist, and in saying that, we yield the greatest 
meed of praise. Finding that his new purchase had cramped him 
for reom, to display properly his immense cabinet, and desirous 
of carrying out the intentions of the New York Museum Company 
—which were to purchase the entire block bounded by Broadway 
Fulton, Nassau and Ann streets, and to erect thereon a large and 
commodious building—he purchased the building adjoining on 
Broadway, known as, and occupied by, the Chemical Bank, and 
endeavored to purchase the remaining tenements, on Ann street, 
as well as those upon Broadway. In these endeavors he was un- 
successful, and he was obli to be content with what he had 
obtained. He made such improvements, however, in the arrange- 


A VIEW OF THE “SULIOTE CONSPIRACY.” 


ments of the halls; by adding a new and magnificent lecture- 
room; by opening a new and commodious entrance, etc., etc., 
that he was enabled, not only to exhibit his entire collection in its 
most attractive phases, but to accommodate the immense crowds 
which now began to be found within its walls.. About this time 
he purchased and added to his already immense cabinet of curi- 
osities, the entire Chinese Museum, which had been exhibited in 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia, and which forms in itself 
one of the most attractive collections ever before exhibited to the 

blic. These extensive additions, in connection with those. which 
be has been constantly adding by smailer lots, within the ten years 
he has had charge of the museum, form, in the te, one of 
the largest and best arranged collections in the known world. 
We know that the name of Barnum and hambug are synonymous, 
but dropping the Fejec mermaid, Joyce Heth, and others of that 
elk, we cannot but give him the credit of offering the most pleas- 
ing and attractive place of public amusement on this continent. 
Indeed, on a visit recently, we spent between three and four hours 
in viewing the attractions in two rooms only of this -immense 
establishment, and left with the most pleasing impressions. 
Somewhat may be judged of its popularity from the fact that it 
has been visited within the last nine years by upwards of six mil- 


lions of persons. Our series. . 


of engra give first, an 
extensive w of this t 


ht the bottom of 
the page is an interior view, 
the first grand 

l, opening on the right 
and left into two others of 
equal size. In this room is 
exhibited a portion of ‘the 
immense Chinese collection, 
the group of “The Suliote 
Conspiracy,” which we have 
engraved, and a portion of 


that valuable collection of por- 
traits of distinguished Americans, 
which the elder Peale spent his en- 
“tire lifetime in collecting. This 
latter collection alone is of im- 
mense value, arid now that none 
of the originals are left to ns, and 
few have left their “‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentments ” behind them, it is in- 
valuable to the American public, 
and can never be replaced should 
accident befall it, which Heaven 
avert! The “ Suliote Conspiracy” 
is a group of twelve fi , of the 
size of life, arrayed in the most gorgeous costume of the Greck 
n, and representing Lord Byron surrounded by the various” 
personages cngaged in that unfortunate 8 le of the’ Groeks 
to gain their freedom, each figure being a lifelike portrait. By the 
aid of machinery of the most delicate and complicated nature, 
these figures all assume the action of life, and it renders#hem so 
extremely lifelike, that the observer stares in wonder and amaze- 
ment. The “ Happy Family,” too, with which Barnum’s name has 
become inseparably connected, is another of the manifold curi- 
osities of this wonder-awakening establishm@it. Here are seen 
animals of the most incongrtous natures out ofthe same 
dish, resting upon the same perch, and m their beds .t0-* 
‘ther. Owls and doves, eagles and rabbits,‘cats and rats, hawks 
and small birds, monkeys, guinea-pigs, mice, sqyirrels, and a host* 
of others, “too numerous to mention,” forming altogether one of 
the most incongruous collections ever put together. Our last 
engraving gives a comprehensive view of tho interior of the Lec- 
ture Room, which is one of the most elegant and recherche halls 
of its class to be found anywhere. It is fitted up in the most gor- 
geous style, yet so arranged as not to offend the eye with a multi- 
plicity of ornament. All is harmonious, and there is nothing to 
detraet from the general beauty of the whole. Of the perform- 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE “HAPPY FAMILY.” 


ances in this room it is scarcely necessary for us to speak. The 
truth is, the public had long felt the want of a place of public en- 
tertainment in witich a proper res for the decencies and deco- 
rum of life were judiciously mingled with the broadest elements 
of mirth, and the refined vagaries of the most ¢xuberant fancy. 
We have furnished in this lecture-room just such a place.— 
Every species of amusement, “from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” is furnished—but so judiciously purged of every sem- 
blance of immorality, that the most fastidious may listen with 
‘satisfaction, and the most sensitive witness without fear. 
In some measure the same influence is exercised by the Ameri- 
can Museum, in New York, as is the case‘with the Boston Mu- 
scum. Thousands, who from motives of delicacy, cannot bring 
themselves to attend theatrical representations.in-a theatre, find it 
easy enough to reconcile a museum, and its vaudevilles and plays 
to their consciences. We confess that it is very difficult for us to 
make a distinction between the two, when the same plays are per- 
formed, the same actors employed, and the same effect given. If 
well conducted, we can realize no harm arising from either; but, 
on the contrary, consider that agreeable and often instructive 
amusement is thus afforded to the million, ata cheap rate. ‘There 
are many sound moral principles that cannot: be=so thoroughly 
impressed in any other way as by theatrical mtations.; the 
more lifelike the example, the more impressive the contrast be- 
ood and evil—and a good play always holds up viee to 
plays of modern times are as good practical sermons,as were ¢ver 
| preached from the pulpit, and, beyond a doubf, exert. quite as ex- 
jalted. and purifying an influence. The play of “‘ The Drunkard,” 
as*performed at the Boston Museum, not long since, doubtless 
exerted a strong and lasting influence in behalf of the cause of 
temperance, more potent than fifty lectures delivered before the 
same number of people upon this subject. But we design not to 
enter into any elaborate defence of theatres or theatricals, in this 
connection, though the subject so naturally presents itself, but 
simply to call the attention to the fine pictures on these pages. 
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MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


and the united efforts of some of the first men of the day. It is i 
{4 no urimerited praise to say of Mr. Barnum that the energy of A 7 
character and determination of purpose displayed in his eourse, _ % ‘ais 
i of this great collection, has all Of natural and artificia 4) 
— 
q 
Sante 
% { 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
MY FATHER. 


BY JOSEPH C. BAKER. 


I'm thinking of the days of old, 
When sitting on thy knee ; 

I little thought the world so cold, 
My heart was then so free. 

I never dreamed that life could be 
Aught else but full of joy, 

That all the world was not like thee, 
Her smiling on thy boy. 


But years have fied, the child ’s no more— 
Yet still, my father dear, 

Thou ’rt kind, as in the days of yore, 
And kinder grow’st each year. 

Though time has thrown around thy brow 
An honored, silvery veil, 

Thou ’rt with me yet ; what care I now 
If dark cares do assail? 


Though oft to me the world seems lone, 
There ’s some who ’ve been so hind, 
It would be very hard, I own, 
To leave them all behind ; 
And I must smile and e’en be glad, 
When they their welcomes breathe ; 
But O, my heart is often sad 
When future visions wreathe. 


Bince fourscore years are closing o’er 
Thy loved, time-honored head, 
And thy youth’s friends are here no more, 
But slumber with the dead,— 
I crave thy blessing; *tisa dower 
That time cannot decay— 
But, father dear, far be the hour 
When thou must pass away. 


I know that hearts with friendship warm, 
Thy boy will cluster round, 

When thou shalt bow before life’s storm, 
And rest beneath the ground ; 

But give, O give a father’s love— 
°T is all the boon I ask ; 

With it, through life [°ll haply rove, 
And nobly bear my task. 


O, if for me e’er burning tears 
Have trembled in thine eye, 
If I have caused, in thoughtless years, 
Thy breast to heave a sigh,— 
Forgive, forgive thy pleading child, 
For now those days are o’er ; 
The little heart was but too wild— 
°T will ne’er offend thee more. 
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MARGARET BLAIR. 
A WOMAN'S TRIAL. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


And thou, too. meek. unconscious 
That sittest 1 unging golden hair, 
And smil’s* to find thyself so fair,— 
Sweet child. that waitest for thy love! 
In Memoriam. 


“Sister Mace, sister Maggie! the dressing-bell has rung 
Do you hear me, sister Maggie ?” 

“ Yes, darling,” answered a low, pleasant voice from the cham- 
ber ; “I will be down in season; come in, Louise, if you like.” 

She had been awake a long time, for who could have¥slept with 
such a burst of sunshine and bird-song as came in at the casement 
window, shaded as it was with a fragrant honeysuckle? She had 
lain with her face covered by her hands, as if to conceal the blushes 
that her own pure maidenly thoughts had called up; for, on the 
morrow, she was to be a bride; to-day she was to welcome her 
betrothed from his distant home, and she hau been recalling his 
whispered words of love when they last parted, and the very echo 
of the earnest “‘ God bless you !” which he had turned back to say 
again. 

A maiden—nay, a bride, in a sweet love dream; it was hard 
to put it away, and come forth to the actual daily cares that sur- 
rounded her, to think for herself and others through the long hours 
of that summer day; for he would not be there until nightfall, 
No wonder that she turned again to her pillow, nestling down her 
fiushed cheek, while long waves of her heavy hair swept around 
her, tangled and disordered by the restlessness of the night. She 
had counted every stroke of the clock since midnight ; and the day 
stretched away so endlessly before her. 

But she came down at length, just as they were all assembled 
for the morning prayer and song of thanksgiving, that always 
consecrated the commencement of each new day in the happy 
family circle of the Blairs. How could “ bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking,” find place among 
them after the earnest benediction of the father,—‘ Let the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding, be among you, and remain 
with you;” and then the affectionate morning kiss, as they rose 
from their knees, more tender than ever now, as the time drew 
nigh when the eldest, Margaret, was so soon to go forth to ano- 
ther home? The father’s voice trembled as he said, “God bless 
you, my daughter!” and the mother moved away to her house- 
hold tasks, not trusting herself to speak. 

It was a very long morning, notwithstanding there was « hun- 
dred /ast things, as there always are, to do. Friends coming in 
with their little offerings,—pin-cushions by dozens, and needle- 
books enough to have supplied a fancy fair. And amid all this 


hum of business and congratulation, the bride’s thoughts were ever 
with the absent one. The breadth of a ruffle was an important 
affair to the busy seamstress, or the folds of a wrapper were to be 
adjusted; and there sat Agnes, and her chief friend and bride’s 
maid, marking the piles of snowy linen with the name she was so 
soon to resign. 

“ Will you have it ‘ Margaret Blair’ in full? or shall I put only 
the initial and number? O, this stitching is exquisite! what 
pretty lace! I declare I wish I was going to be married myself, 
Maggie; one has so many lovely things. ‘Margaret,’ did you 
say? Come, let me mark this ‘Margaret Irving,’ just for fun,” 
rattled the merry girl; for, as it is often seen in school-girl friend- 
ships, they were very unlike each other in disposition. 

“QO, not for the world, Agnes! O, please don’t.” 

“Nonsense, Maggie !—yes, I shall; here it goes; doesn’t it 
look sweetly! This is a capital pen,—there, that’s my very best 
‘I,’ with a long queue on the end of it. See how it’s going to look; 
Mrs. Irving?” 

“ That’s a bad sign,” said the seamstress, “ to call the bride by 
her husband’s name, before she has any right to it. I wouldn’t 
do so.” 

“ Pooh! you’re an old croaker, Mrs. Johns; you make Maggie 
look as dismal as if she had any faith in signs. Hand me that 
pile of handkerchiefs ; I hemmed these myself, so I know they’re 
well done. Now, I should like to ask, what can be the possible 
harm in calling Maggie by a name she will always have to answer 
to after to-morrow this time? Do you see any, Mrs. Blair ?” 

“I suppose Maggie does not think it quite modest,” Mrs. Blair 
said, pausing as she passed through the room. 

She had a pile of fresh napkins in her hands that she was going 
to spread over the snowy bridal loaves; for the cake had been 
made at home, the business of the .kitchen department for the 
whole week, with stoning raisins, mincing citron, beating eggs to a 
froth, and all the et ceteras of real wedding cake. That last and 
most delicate trial of all, the baking, had been fairly accomplished, 
and Mrs. Blair, true housekeeper that she was, felt her mind 
relieved of a heavy responsibility. 

“ Well, but I don’t think anything of it. She’s as near being 
‘Mrs. Irving’ as she can be; I should like to see anything turn 
up to prevent it now. Allan will be here to-night—” 

“ There’s many a slip *twixt cup and lip,” broke in the indefat- 
igable Mrs. Johns, in the pause of threading a needle. “ Poor 
Richard” had been Mrs. Johns’s favorite author, and she was in 
the habit of making pertinent, but by no means generally agree- 
able, proverbia! quotations. 

Margaret pulled at the border of the cap she was crimping to 
the danger of the delicate muslin; she even pressed the blade of 
the penknife so firmly that the keen edge drew blood and spotted 
the hem. She the& threw both to the floor with a cry half of 
pain, half of fear; she knew it was wrong,—utterly foolish, and 
yet she could not shake off the impression that the “croaking” 
was but prophecy. It is not strange that this was so. How many 
a young bride has folded fear to her heart in the excess of happi- 
ness, lest it is too great to be realized ; that something must come 
to mar the bright picture before her! 

No, it was not strange; and Agnes was so sorry for her silly 
thoughtlessness, and Mrs. Blair so sensible in her comforting, 
that they all forgot the little incident before the dinner came to 
make a period in the long summer day. All but Margaret,—the 
foreboding sank with a heavy weight deeper and deeper upon her 
spirits as the meal advanced. Fears for him, she had none for 
herself, and recollections of all the sad tales she had ever heard of 
the bridegroom’s death, or mysterious disappearance; and it 
seemed as if she would have given all her hopes of future happi- 
ness for the assurance of his present safety. 

But the longest day has its end, and her careful toilet for the 
meeting was at last completed. She arranged the last braid with 
studied care, drew the fold of lace that edged the blue muslin 
dress clear about the throat, and bathed her temples with Cologne, 
for the mournful thoughts and the restless fever of expectation 
had brought a throbbing pain. Then she took up her needle, and 
sat down by the window, trying to busy herself, and call back the 
sweet morning dreams, of how she should meet him, and that kiss 
of welcome,—‘“ welcome home,” for henceforth there was to be no 
more parting. But she could not; her hand dropped listlessly at 
her side, and painful reverie came ever in the place of pleasant 
dreams. The children turned away sorrowfully from the quick, 
impatient answer to their teasing questions, so unlike the gentle 
forbearance of their favovie friend and sister; but she was not 
conscious she had spoken 

Foolish girl! and Allan said so when he clasped her in his arms, 
as the sunset shadows lengthened, and bade her look up in his 
face, and sce how well and strong he was. But she saw more 
than that ; a proud fondness, as his eyes sought her own, and he 
bent down to whisper, “ My little bride!” Ay, what could come 
between them ! 

He said that also, as they walked up and down the garden in 
the evening. It was a quiet, old-fashioned place, with a trim 
grape arbor, where they had sat many an evening, and long 
alleys lined with currant and gooseberry bushes; a grass plat, 
smooth and close, and green, with fruit trees overshading all,— 
such a garden as one sees only in country towns, all the better for 
their formality. The lovers had come here to take a last stroll in 
memory of the many pleasant hours theyhad passed there ; for it 
was in that arbor Margaret had promised to give up home and 
friends for his sake, to be his true, faithful and loving wife. Allan 


had thrown his arm lightly about her waist, and sometimes they 
paused to breathe the perfume of the honeysuckle, or break a ripe 
crimson cluster of currants, which neither tasted after all. The 
moonlight came down in silver rays through the quivering vine 


leaves, as they entered the arbor; and it was here, leaning her 
head upon his shoulder, that she told him all her grievous fore- 
boding. And he chid her playfully, for teasing herself with such 
dismal thoughts ; then drew her still more closely to his bosom, as 
if he felt she was already his, and said : 

“ My own darling wife! What could come between us?” 

It was Mrs. Blair who broke in upon that silence of deep feel- 
ing, with a remonstrance of the night air, and Margaret’s head- 
ache; and several more urgent reasons for their return to the 
parlor, where the family were gathered. 

“ You can have plenty of time for long talks, after you have left 
us, Margaret,” the mother said, treading carefully upon the board- 
walk behind them ; “besides, your Aunt Mercer has brought you 
a beautiful cup and saucer, and you must thank her for them.” 

Allan smiled, and said: 

“We do not need any presents to increase our happiness.” 

And when they parted for the night, with the recollection that 
they were to sleep under the same roof, he said again : 

“Sleep sweetly, and forget all these idle fancies, my little 
bride !” 

It was strange that Margaret should be late on her bridal morn- 
ing. Surely reality was better than any dream! yet Allan had 
been pacing the floor impatiently almost an hour; and Mrs. Blair 
looked in to wonder what could have detained her. Poor child! 
She would willingly have been there; but she woke with thit 
same throbbing pain, and a strange faintness that came over her, 
if she attempted to move. The brush fell from her hand, as she 
tried to smvoth out the tangled masses of her hair ; and when they 
came to seek her, she was lying motionless, and pale as the dead, 
before the dressing-table. Then followed hot fever flushes, and 
the physician confirmed their worst fears; it was fever, already 
far developed, and anything like a thought of excitement was 
banished from the darkened chamber. Low and sorrowful voices 
were heard, instead of congratulations, and the wedding guests 
trod softly, as they learned how the joy had ended in mourning. 

Margaret did not dic; but the fever left her so weak and feeble 
that all thoughts of the marriage was postponed for the present. 
The old family physician, who had watched over her as if she had 
been his own child, gave his verdict against it; and Mrs. Blair 
was of the same opinion. It was in vain Margaret protested that 
she would soon be well again; or that Allan begged and pleaded 
that he should, at least, have the right to call her wife before he 
left her. Mr. Blair understood them both better, and might have 
given his consent; but his wife said : 

“No, no; it would be all the better for Margaret to be at home 
through the fall.” Margaret’s hair would be grown enough to 
curl then (for her hair bad been sacrificed to the fever); and, on 
the whole, she thought it well the wedding was deferred until mid- 
winter. 

Mrs. Johns, now promoted to the office of nurse, took occasion 
to say that she was “desperately sorry for it. She never knew 
any good of a wedding that was put off ;” while Agnes, who had 
scarcely left Margaret’s pillow, held her thin, pale hand, and cried 
bitterly over it, when she saw the sad, hopeless look that came 
over her friend’s face. 

It was a bitter parting. Allan threw himself on his knees by 
the bedside, and refused to leave her, while she, so weak, so sor- : 
rowful, had to seek comfort for both, and to essay cheerful words, 
when in her heart all hope was gone. 

Mr. Blair himself came to them at last, when all was ready, and 
led Allan away almost by force. They parted as two dear friends 
would part ; and Mr. Blair said : 

“ We will take care of her for you, my dear son !” 

Even Agnes did not dare to enter the sick room for a long time 
after the carriage had rolled away. Then she found the curtain 
displaced, and knew, that though she had not attempted to sit up 
for a moment before, Margaret must have crept to the window for 
one parting glance. Now she was lying with her face pressed 
downwards, sobbing in a wild abandonment of grief, that shook 
her whole frame convulsively. It was as if she had parted from 
him forever. 

But she gained strength as the mild autumn days came on, and 
something of her former cheerfulness returned. It was a day of 
family rejoicing when she was first brought down stairs, and laid 
upon the chintz couch in the sitting-room. Robert brought a bou- 
quet of wild flowers, Michaelmas daisies, and golden rod ; Johnny 
his new book; and Esther the slippers she had commenced for her 
father. And Margaret tried to be interested in all their little plans 
as ever before, and to smile when her mother brought the familiar 
“stocking basket,” and sat down in the low rocking-chair to the 
week’s mending. Yet she could only remember her meeting with 
Allan just there, on that last happy evening, and how her dreary 
anticipations had been in part fulfilled. 

He wrote very often at first, and so tenderly, longing for a letter 
from herself as soon as she should be well enough for the exer- 
tion, and trying to be content with hearing of her improvement 
through others. Three months, he said, would pass away very 
quickly ; yes, to him, no doubt, in the stir and bustle of an active 
business life; but to an invalid, in the solitude of home, time 
creeps more slowly. All the preparations were made, even the 
family sewing for the winter wzs accomplished ; neither head nor 
hands had occupation. Often and often Margaret found herself 
murmuring the little poem she had copicd for him long ago, when 
they had first been separated : 

“ What shall I do with all the and 

Which must be counted ere I see thy face 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and sweet 

Shall I in slumber steep enc weary sense— 

Cheat myself to forget the present day!” 

Even Mrs. Blair came to see, at last, that Margaret struggled 
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with more than physical weakness, and urged her to accept the 
repeated invitations of her aunt, Mrs. Mercer, who was the centré 
of a gayer circle, in a gayer town. 

We can remember wondering, years ago, before we felt its need, 
why physicians ordered “change of scene” in the early elasticity 
of youth; one cannot comprehend why the mind should grow 
‘morbid by dwelling upon one mournful train of thought, perpetu- 
ally recalled by the same surroundings. The heavy spell seemed 
broken when familiar scenes were left behind, and strength and 
cheerfulness once more brought elasticity to Margaret Blair’s 
weary, listless tread. 

She thought it would make Allan happy to know of this ;—he 
had been so troubled by her sadness. So she wrote to him, play- 
fully, as of old,—of the little visits they paid, the attentions she 
received as Mrs. Mercer’s niece and guest; and wondered when 
he replied coldly, or, at least, indifferently, to her sallies. From 
this time the cloud deepened again; but she was proud and un- 
complaining, and strove now to hide her wronged feeling under 
a levity foreign to her nature. It was a natural extreme,—a folly 
that many wise people have committed, instead of seeking at once 
a frank explanation; and so the wound deepened and rankled in 
both hearts, for there were not “ whisperers ” wanting to “separate 
chief friends.” 

The worst came at last—if anything could be worse than the 
repetition of torturing, jealous suspicions,—and the bond that 
united them was severed by his own hand. The day named for 
her bridal, Margaret Blair sat alone in her own room, destroying, 
one by one, the precious relics of the past. The tress of dark 
brown hair, kissed convulsively before committed to the flames ; 
the letters, so often read, so carefully treasured, the very hand- 
writing seeming a portion of himself,—all she saw consumed, the 

flame curling over them, the heap of dull white ashes, so mourn- 
ful a token of all the hopes that had brightened the past two years. 
She was to turn back to the desert of life again, for the fountain 
by the wayside, with its springing palms, had proved a well of 
bitterness, mocking her cruel thirst. It was a still, calm, self- 
renunciation. All wondered at her calmness when they knew 
what her love had been. Her mother said little; her father did 
not even allude to it, but his tender consideration said all. From 
that day forward, Allan Irving’s name was never spoken in her 
presence. 

She saw it once afterwards, in print, the announcement of his 
marriage, in his far-off home, and in their little world,—for she had 
not excluded herself from it,—she heard his wife spoken of as 
wealthy and accomplished. His wife! She only felt that he had 
perjured himself before Heaven ; had he not called her his bride, 
long, long ago ? 

Mrs. Blair almost came to forget that Allan Irving had ever 
been more than a pleasant visitor. Her younger daughters grew 
up, and were married; her sons were settled in homes of their 
own ; no one was left to them but Margaret, and she was indispen- 
sable. Many and many a time Mrs. Blair had said it was fortunate 
Margaret had never married; what should they have done with- 
out her? and “ Sister Margaret” and “ Aunt Margaret” was so 
much in demand on every side that Mrs. Blair was not the only 
one who said eo. Sometimes Margaret heard them, but a slight 
compression of the thin lips was the only token that it recalled her 
early love-dream. 

But the time came when she was left alone in that once cheerful 
home. Father and mother both were laid at rest, and she had 
been all to them to the last. Her father’s last illness had been 
slow and wasting. It was Margaret who arranged the cushions 
for his emaciated limbs, and supported him when he essayed to 
walk; she read to him, she even tried to sing those old ballads 
that brought tears in the cadence to choke her voice,—the songs 
that Allan had loved. But her father had been her chief friend 
through all; he understood the struggle and the self-conquest, and 
he blessed her ere he died, as his ‘‘ own patient, brave-hearted Mar- 
garet.”” No sound of passionate love had ever thrilled her with 
deeper happiness. 

He was gone now, sleeping in the churchyard beside his wife ; 
and Margaret felt more utterly crushed than she had done’ since 
her first prief. It came back upon her now with strange force. 
She had not heard Allan’s name mentioned for years; yet, as she 
moved about the now lonely rooms, they seemed haunted with his 
face, and echoing to his voice. Many homes were offered to her ; 
cheerful and bright they seemed; but she still clung to the old 
house, and the garden still more quaint and formal than it had 
seemed in her youth. Yet here she was living to herself, object- 
less, and she longed for something to fill the void. 

She was seated by the low window, one summer evening, the 
moonlight flooding all over the room, as it had done on that happy, 
happy night. She sat with her face bent down upon. her hands, 
thinking of this; and how her hair had grown thin, and streaked 
with gray, and that the sharp lines already stood out upon her 
face. She heard the gate swing to heavily, as if shut by a famil- 
iag hand; the tread upon the gravel walk—that, too, she had 
heard long ago; and when she looked up and saw him standing 
beside her, changed and bent as if by illness or sorrow, she did not 


start or exclaim, but held out her hand in welcome, as of old. She - 


had forgiven him long, long ago. 

They sat down together, in unbroken silence at first, and then 
he confessed the wrong, and told her of his bitter self upbraidings 
in the past, alas! so unavailing now ; of his.rich marriage, think- 


ing to wound her still more deeply, not that he loved again; and | 


how, after a joyless married life he had been betrayed and deserted, 
and that but for his children, he would gladly end a weary 
existence. 

“T thought of you, Margaret,” he said, “when they tdld me T 
should not live, and how good and true you had been, for I have 


have given to 


heard of your patient self-denial. 0, if you would only take them, 
and shield them from ‘the disgrace of their mother’s sin, and make 
them like yourself!” 

That earnest, pleading tone! It had once sued for love, and 
she had given it; she could not now refuse his request,—not when 
her heart yearned for some object in life! And she promised, as 
she had once promised to be his wife, with God and the holy 
angels for her witness, to be a true, faithful and tender guardian 
to his children. 

They came to her, when he had left them, prepared to love her 
as their father’s earliest friend, little knowing why she shed such 
bitter tears over them the first night she knelt at their bedside. 
But they léved her, and she was faithful to her promise, thus 
finding her own “ exceeding great reward !” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 


BY LISUT. E. CURTIS6 AINE. 


Last night I had a dream, my mother— 
I thought an angel fair 

Came hovering round my bedside, mother, 
With wealth of golden hair, 

And eyes that brightly, sweetly shone 
Like wintry stars above, 

And that he whispered in my ear 
Soft, gentle words of love. 


“ Be patient with thy sufferings,” 
The radiant seraph said, 
“T'll bear thee soon to fairer worlds, 
Where dwell the early dead ; 
Where music freights the fragrant air, 
And flowers immortal bloom, 
And shrink not that to take thee there, 
I pass thee through the tomb!” 


I waked—the angel bright was gone, 
And I was all alone ; 

But still I knew his words were true, 
For every gentle tone 

Fell like sweet music on my soul— 
And so [ long to go 

To that fair world in which he dwells, 
Unknown to grief and woe! 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 


The man who stands upon his own soil, who feels, by the laws 
of the land in which he lives—by the laws of civilized nations—he 
is the rightful and exclusive owner of the land which he tills, is, 
by the constitution of our nature, under a wholesome influence, 
not easily imbibed from any other source. He feels, other things 
being equal, more strongly than another, the character of a man 
as the lord of an inanimate world. Of this great and wonderful 
sphere, which, fashioned by the hand of God,.and upheld by his 
power, is rolling through the heavens a part of his—his from the 
centre to the sky. It is the space on which the generation moves 
in its round of duties, and he feels himself connected by a visible 
link with those who follow him, and to whom he is to transmit a 
home. Perhaps his farm has come down to him from his fathers ; 
but he can trace their footsteps over the scenes of his daily labors. 
The roof which shelters him was reared by those to whom he owes 
his being. Some interesting domestic tradition is connected with 


every enclosure. The favorite tree was planted by his father’s 
hand. He sported in boyhood beside the brook which still winds 
through the meadows. ‘Through the field lies the path to the vil- 


lage school of early days. He still hears from his window the 
voice of the Sabbath bell which called his fathers to the house of 
God ; and near at hand is the spot where his parents are laid down 
to rest, and where, when his time has come, he shall be laid b 
his children. These are the feelings of the owners of the soil. 
Words cannot buy them ; they flow out of the deepest fountains of 
the heart, they are life springs of a fresh, healthy and generous 
national character.—Edward Everett. 


> 


TORTURES OF THE SEX. 


A writer in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal thus details them :— 
About a hundred years ago a lady went about with shoes that 
raised her heels three inches above the floor, and threw her whole 
person out of its proper nce; occasioning, of course, a severe 
strain upon certain muscles, attended by constant pain. A little 
later, a tower of hair, pomatum, flour, pins and pinners, had been 
reared on the head, such as an inquisitor might have considered 
himself very ingenious in devising. In more recent times we have 
seen the entire sex submitting to torture in the waist, with an 
equal degree of magnanimity. Or, taking the form of a mon- 
strous prolongation of skirts, the fair martyrs act as scavengers 
upon every street in which they promenade. In a form of bonnet 
for summer wear the front comes only to about an inch behind 
the forehead, so as to leave the face fully exposed to the attacks 
of the sun. A great number find it absolutely indispensable to 
add to this abbreviation of a bonnet a sort of supplement of silk, 
called “an ugly.” A couple of inches added to the bonnet itself 
would serve the end ; but such a thing is-not to be thought of. 


> 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


I remember my impressions upon first visiting Cambridge. It 
seemed as if the very spirits of Newton and Herschel were there ; 
and that instead of an “ observatory,” the place which we were in 
ought to be called a university. Sir Francis Head declares that 
he visited a steam-engine that worked so noiselessly, that imag- 
ination might have transformed the place into a temple, dedicated 
by man to Him who built the universe.- Look at this glass, the 
product of flint and soda. How intimately connected with taste 
and refinement! and carrying out, in so many ways, the Divine 
mandate, “Let there be light!’ and the mechanic has done it. 
Pluto is literally transformed into an angel of light. I was much 
struck, a few years ago in visiting a wretched locality, not very 
far from here, with the fact that central in that sad place was a 
massive gas-light, which seemed to be the very eye of Providence 
itself, searching into these dens of darkness ; and God seemed to 
mechanic this eye.—Aev. Samuel Osgood. 


‘ will not anger aman so much by him that 
nger m showing you 


as-by_expressing a contempt of him. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BLIND GIRL’S QUESTION. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


I can hear the waters flowing— 
To the sea they flow ; 

I can hear the west winds blowing, 
As they list they blow ; 

Like the winds and waves I’m going— 
Whither do I go? 


Tell me, thou who keep’st beside me, 
(For I cannot see), 

If thou hold’st my hand to guide me 
Where the roses be, 

So the blessed sight denied me, 
Shall be mine in thee? 


Like the blind girl, we are going, 
Each of us to-day ; 

Asking—as the winds are blowing 
Up against the spray, 

And the waters seaward going— 
Some good guide the way. 


For we cannot know the fleetness 
Of the wind that flies, 

Nor the billows’ silver sweetness, 
As they fall and rise— 

Seeing only in completeness 
Through another’s eyes. 


+ 
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ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. 


It was in 1740. One day, in the afternoon, I was in 
literary labor, when my valet informed me that a lady, closely 
veiled, wished to see me. I went to meet her with a kind of pre- 
sentiment. ‘‘ Mon Dieu, sir (she said to me, when seated on the 
sofa, in my little saloon), nothing can be more simple. I have 
come from London to offer you my hand.” Though habituated 
to all sorts of strange adventures, I confess I must have exhibited 
great surprise. Fortunately the lady had raised her veil. I had 
already remarked her grace and distinction. ‘Madam, you see 
me confounded by so much happiness ; although marriage has 
never been among my habits, permit me to throw myself at your 
feet, and kiss the hand you deign to offer me.” In fact, I threw 
— completely bewildered, at the feet of Miss Stafford. 
“ Madam, will you explain?” “Nothing is more simple. My 
fortune is in my own hands. I had resolved to bestow it only 
with my heart ; but where to besfow my heart was the difficulty. 
I have waited and I have sought. I should have waited and 
sought still, had I not met with one of your works. You recall, 
without doubt, for you have infused in it so much of yourself, Les 
Egarements du Cwur et de l’ Esprit, a delicious book, which has but 
one fault, which is, that the heart has too much head. After 
having read it twenty times, I ordered my horses, embarked at ~ 
Dover, took the post at Calais, and arrived yesterday at Paris. I 
lost an entire day (for I should have seen you yesterday) in 
recruiting myself, and in finding you out. Heaven be praised! 

um are there just as I imagined you, young, witty and distin- 

ished.” Thus spoke Miss Stafford. I was so little prepared 
or an adventure of this nature, that I knew not what to say. I 
gazed into her beautiful eyes, sparkling with love and pleasure. 
Another in my place would have imagined that he was the dupe 
of an adventuress, without heart or money ; for my part, I felt at 
once that Miss Stafford was really Miss Stafford—that is to say, 
one of the handsomest, richest and most adorable young ladies of 
Great Britain. We were not married until a delay of six weeks. 
Miss Stafford wrote to her father, who was only softened at the 
fifth or sixth letter ; he ended by yielding; not because I was the 
author of celebrated works, but because I was the son of M. Cre- 
billon, a Burgundian gentleman, member of the French Academy, 
author of “ Electre and Rhadamiste.”—Men and Women of France 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LOVED AND LOST. 


In dreams of bright and bygone years, 
Thy presence still is seen ; 

And lingering memory still endears 
Each well-remembered scene. 

The gladsome voice is heard again 
In tones of hope and love— 

But, ah! how close allied to pain 
Its accents now must prove. 


It once had thrilling power to soothe 
And chase away each fear— 

But now, alas! it only brings 
Sad recollection's tear ; 

The magic wreath of hope’s bright dreams 
Are withered, crushed and gone ; 

While on their darkened altar seems 
A wretched heart, alone. 


Can hopeful feelings e’er again 
Re-animate the dust? 

Can earth’s ailection still enchain 
The homage of the just? 

Ah, no! to brighter climes once passed, 
The spirit aye is free ; 

And loved and lost shall meet at last 
In blest eternity ! 


Din 


THE WIFE’S UNIVERSAL RIVAL. 

It must ever be borne in mind that man’s love, even in its 
piest exercise, is not like woman’s ; for while she employs herself 
through every hour in fondly weaving one beloved image into all 
her thoughts, he gives to her comparatively few of his, and these, 
perhaps, neither the loftiest nor the best. It is a wise beginning, 

, for every married woman to make up her mind to be forgot- 
ten through the zreater part of every day; to make np her mind 
to many rivals, too, in her husband's attentions, though not in his 
love; and among these I would mention one, whose claim it 
would be folly to Some, since no remonstrances or representa- 
tions on her part will ever be able to render less attractive the 


charms of this competitor. I mean the newspaper, of whose ab- 
sorbing interest some wives are weak enough to evince a sort of 
childish jealousy, when they o 


ht rather to congratulate them- 
rival is one of paper.—Jirs. 


saree that their most formida 
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76 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The beld, erratic signature of Lararertre is a fit type or De Kats, the associate of Lafayette, who shared in the dangers 
the gallant and chivalrous soldier, who left the peaceful realms of our Revolutionary war, wrote the coarse, yet firm hand, so 
of his native land to aid with his sword, his purse, and his common among soldiers, and so indicative of camp-life. He no 
counsel the cause of freedom on the Western Continent. And more paused to render his chirography beautiful or neat, than he 
although years had elapsed since his return, we find him at would have paused in a charge upon the enemy’s line, when in 
the date of the letter of which a fac-simile is given, stilldeeply headlong career, to brush his coat or chapeau; he wielded the 
interested in the welfare of the Republic. Lafayette’s career, pen as he did the sword. 
as is evinced by his autography, was not regular, or majestic, | 
but it was so earnest—so winning—so soldier-like, that he 7 

possession of the hearts of the fickle Parisians amid 
all changes, and could, had he been ambitions, have seized | 
the reins of power in 1830. Had Lafayette been alive, and 
in his prime, Louis Napoleon could never have accomplished 
the diabolical @esigns “which he has so successfully carried oe See 
throngh relative to the declaration of the Empire, and his 
own personal &aggrandizement. 


Gex. Horatio Gates, the hero of Saratoga, penned his ideas Gey. Wurrrxc, the careful Quarter Master General of the Gey. Greene, the Quaker warrior, shows ye autograph that 
in a cold yet handsome hand; whilst that of Ersan ALLEN is as Provincial forces, had a ledger-like, quiet autography.—The writ- he was determined to stand by the right, let consequences be 

i and as fierce as was his language when he summoned the ing of Gen. Montcomery, the hero of Quebec, is singularly what the would.—Gen. Jos. Warren’s hand-writing bears tra- 
commander at Crown Point to surrender, “in the name of Jeho- graceful and gentlemanly, yet by no means deficient in resolution, ces of refinement, finish and decision, worthy the martyr of Bunker 
vah and the Continental Congress.” or lacking in character. Hill.—Gen. Knox’s is blunt and rugged as his own generous heart. 


eratio warriors, differi idely in and brave. Gex. Wrxrretp Scort’s, clear, finished and beautiful. Generals Garves and Bertier are graceful, easy and finished,: 
on of Bey lone Those of Generals Eustis and Armstrone, bold and manly— exhibiting far more of the traces of the drawi than of the 
the writer—that of Gey. Woot, trim and legible as he was cool that of Gen. Jessup, blunt and hurried—whilst the autographs of barrack-hall. 


Greater contrasts in autography do not exist than in the hands chirography is an index of hims:If, and that in the traces of the pen Gen. Hovsroy, the hero of San Jacinto, wrote in those da 
of We.uinctox, Soutt, and bioeum, the generals who played the genius of the mind is in no small degree manifested to the = dashing, untrammelied, fiuent hand ; whilst in the pr basi 
so bold a game at Waterloo, with the peace of Europe as a stake. watchful observer of human nature, who, through this medium of Santa Anna, we can discern the subtle, cautious, vet treach- 
The first, neat, cool and unwavering—the second, fickle, fero- loves to note the development of mental character. a -erous ambition of the butcher of the Alamo. A gaméster—and 
cious and feeble—whilst the hardy old Prussian shows in his sig- Santa Anna is a most notorious gambler—might write just such a 
nature the iron, endurable nature of his temperament. No sig- , ra hand as this, and he would be apt todo so. The star of this 
natures that we have yet presented to our readers, have more of WE & os Mexican’s glory might have been bright in his country’s crown ; 
the real character in their style, which an autograph hunter loves - *f om but it has sadly paled of late years, and his name and deeds are 
to study. They confirm most indisputably the idea that a man’s well-nigh forgotten. i eniod 
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“The Little Hand : a Bketch of our ” by Rav. H. Hasroves Wei. 

“ Waifs from Washington,” V, by Ben: 

“Gods and Goddesses,” I, byT cu, referring to Python, The 
Bphinx, The Minotaur, ond The Peet 

“The Goidsmith’s Daughter, legend of Madrid, by Faaxcus A. 

“ The De Mas. L. H. Sicounner. 


ANNIE JouNnson. 
WARD KNOWLES. 


“A Sonnet,” by Wm. 


THE SEASON. 

We have, at last, experienced a brief period of good sleighing 
in Boston, and every one has seemed to hasten to improve the 
opportunity for a sleigh ride. Jingling of bells, turn-outs of im- 
mense mammoth sleighs, laughing, cheering, happy loads of men, 
women and children, have characterized the scene, and rendered 
the hours merry enough. Business appears to have taken a fresh 
start, too, with the exuberance of good spirits that prevails; peo- 
ple have come to town from all directions, who have seemed to 
wait for an opportunity to do so with the more available facilities 
afforded by the snow. We like to see the belong'ngs of the sea- 
son come along with due regularity. It is good for all depart- 
ments of business, and good for general health. 

Our Wasurncton CorrEsPonpDENT.—We regret to state that 
our able correspondent at the capital, Major Ben: Perley Poore, 
has been suffering from severe indisposition, and this will account 
to our readers for the absence, in the present number of the Pic- 
torial, of our usual “ Waif from Washington.” However, the 
major writes us that he is already fast recovering, and that we 
shall hear from him in season aren next week's number. 

An 1mmensz Spot.—A a spot is now visible upon the sun. 
Were it not for the risk of ruining eyes, we would say the large 
spot is visible through smoked or colored glass. But we hope all 
will be satisfied with knowing that the “spot” is thirty-three 
thousand miles in diameter, or thereabouts, occupying an area of 
800,000,000 of square miles, four times the superficial contents 
of our earth! 


+ 


A Warnine ror Smoxers.—A leading medical practitioner 
at Brighton, England, has lately given a list of sixteen cases of 
paralysis, produced by smoking, which came under his ewn 
knowledge, within the last six months. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 
-++. The population of that down-fallen country, Spain, is 
sixteen millions of souls. 
..+. A magnificent hotel is building at Cape May, said to be 
_six times as large as the Astor House, New York. 
. Meagher, the Irish patriot, will make over thirty thousand 
dollars this year, by lecturing. 
.. It is as impossible to record all the Mississippi steamboat 
accidents, as those occurring. by camphene, 
-.. There are moré miles of telegraph wires in the United 
States than in all the rest of the world beside. 
-++. Our Washington correspondent writes us that the capital 
inenenetey lively at the present time. 
. The humbug of the day in London, just now, is Wellington 
anhagngha, Not one in a hundred genuine. 
-»+. Bancroft’s “ History of the United States” seems to grow 
in favor with the issuing of each new volume. 
+++» It is our private opinion that Mr. Secretary Everett is 
doing himself and the government a vast deal of credit. 
. We are pleased to see that there is a prospect of our public 
gardens being rendered an orament to the city. 
. A new state prison.is to be erected at Lanesborough, 
Berkshire Co., in this State. Sorry they are necessary. 
leew They are using Wire rigging to a considerable extent in 
the English navy. Ofdoubtful utility, — 
. A Parisian perfuumer has discovered » beautiful rouge 
which has the remarkable quality of being indelible. 
+++» Some one pithily says there are two passions that every 
boy experiences—to own a horse, and to turn pirate. 
charity $50,000 per annum for « number ef years. “aE 


EDITORIAL OCCUPATION. 

Persons unfamiliar with the actual details of an editor’s life 
and occupation, fancy that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
get up a newspaper—as the sage Dogberry imagined, “ that read- 
ing and writing came by nature.” And, then, there was honest 
Pat, too, who thought it was “aisy enough to build a chimney— 
you had only t6“hould one brick up and put another under.” 
The best cure {Cr such erroneous impressions is actefal experiment. 
We are ready ‘to allow, that it is easy enough to get up some 
papers, such as we frequently see put forth, the capital required 
being brass, scissors, paste, and waste paper. You have only to 
steal whatever you can lay your hands on, and wherever you may 
find it. The press of the world lies befure you “‘ where to choose,” 
and helping yourself to a literary letter-of-marque, you can cruise 
wherever your fancy may lead the way. 

But we have not to do with this class of editors; we speak of 
the true, honest, hard-working members of the “ Fourth Estate.” 
Their toil is never ending. “E’en Sunday shines, no Subbath 
day to them.” We were about to say that their labors com- 
menced at early dawn—but the commeneement of an editor’s life 
is when he takes charge of a newspaper; thenceforth there is no 
cessation of his toil. He dreams of leaders, squibs, paragraphs, 
news, etc. The leader is the first thing to be despatched. This 
is the technical term of the principal editorial article. Its brevity 
is no proof of its facility of composition ; for if short, it must be 
sweet and pithy. But the leader is, after all, but a part of the 
editorial labor ; it is but its commencement. 

Hundreds of papers must be carefully examined; the news, 
sayings and doings, etc., must be condensed or expanded, as the 
case may be, shaped into convenient form, dovetailed, and fitted 
into the columns. The art of saying much in a little space must 
be assiduously practised, in order to improve the allotted space 
to the best advantage. But then the editor’s duty is not without 
its sunshine ; he learns to talk to his readers, andsto consider them 
as his real and constant friends, and the greater the success of the 
journal he edits, the more cheerfully he bends himself to his task. 
The immense success of the Pictorial, as it regards its circulation, 
leaves nothing to be desired, and we write for our army of sub- 
scribers with cheerfulness and good humor. 

Inclination would lead us in this connection to point out to our 
readers some of the most prominent features of excellence, as it 
regards the efforts of our artists and contributors, but we will not 
do them the injustice to suppose that they do not appreciate them 
without prompting. 


SENATORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

All the members of the United States Senate having sat to our 
daguerreotype artist, Mr. J. Vannerson, at Whitehurst’s gallery, 
Washington, we shall present to our readers, in the next number 
of the Pictorial, some of these likenesgés, finely engraved, 
presenting a mdst valuable ‘series, with the “dutograpfS"of each 
attached, and a brief biographical notice, written for us by Mr. 
Charles H. Brainard. The remainder of the members of the 
Senate will be given in the two subsequent numbers of our paper, 
—the whole forming a portrait gallery richly worth a year’s sub- 
scription to our paper. Our readers will see that our arrange- 
ments for their enjoyment, and the excellence of our paper, are 
made without regard to cost 


> 
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Gieason’s PicrortaL.—An artist, of decided ability, connected with this 
handsomely embellished journal, has been sojourning in this *city several 
weeks, durisg which time he has succeeded in making accurate sketches of all 
the prominent objects of interest in the city. These are to be engraved on 
wetdend will illustrate fature pages of “‘ Gleason’s Pictorial.” The work will 


Rich 4 


and 


thus possess local as well as general interest to the citi of R 

will, no doubt, be liberally patronized. But this is not all Mr. Gleason con- 

fines his labors to no particular locality. The boundless Union is his. Artists 

of ability have been, or will be, sent into every city in the Union for the pur- 

- of sketching every object of interest for = 8s of this handsome work. 
undertaking so liberal, so costly, and so a Bo ‘iy Times 7. gain favor 

with the public end command success.— Ri 


> 
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Grist, Daxseuse.— With what a bound,” 
writes an American lady, from London, “did Carlotta Grisi 
spring to the footlights! What strength, what enormous develop- 
ment of muscle, which stands from her limbs like cords, and 
what elasticity of movement !” 


+ > 


Meape Brorsers, New Yorx.—This well known and enter- 
prising daguerreotypist firm, we see by our foreign papers, have 
been elected members of the “ Societe Libres des Beaux Arts,” of 
Paris. A merited compliment. 


Picror1aL.—We have been favored 


ata of excellence in his  Picleria which is ‘very in 
a 
now 


Stanpine Aamy.—An English contemporary pronounces the 
forty thousand office-holders of this country a “ standing army ;” 
and a Western editor replies, that every administration is expected 
to give them all “ marching perry: , 

GLap TO HEAR OF IT. —The New Olleabs Bulletin says, that 
“the present condition of the planters of the South, in a pecuniary 
sense, is infinitely more favorable than at any time within the last 
ten or fifteen years.” 


. Ratner toven Story.—A mile a minute has heretofore 
been considered preity fair travelling ; but it is said that the cars 
Railroad make fourteen miles 


Wassran’s Wiiti—Mr. Webster's will is published. It bears 


the stamp of the clear head and great heart of its illustrious author. 


In this city, b > ~ he Mr. William C. Brown to Miss Eliza- 
ben, both of Boston mm 
Da 

Naver 8 at Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Stephen Harris, of Newton, to Miss 
ancy A 

‘At Brighton Putnam, of Roxbury, Rev. Frederic Augustus 
Whitney to Mi P Matchett. 

t He. Me. Wiliam N. to Miss 
Long Lucinda B. 
eta. Rev. - Gale, Mr. David L. Choate to Miss Emily Babson 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. “ao. Capt Anthony Knapp to Miss Care 
Swasey, both of Newbury 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. ushnell, Mr. Dexter F. Parker to Miss Ellen B., 
At New b 

New Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Emery Cushman, of Providence, 

Miss Caroline 8. of Rochester. 
me Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. John P. Atkinson, of New York, 


Miss Rosanna Quinn. 
At Detroit, Mich., by Rev. Mr. R Mizner, Esq., to Miss Eliza- 
of Detroit. 


Coskry, Henry 
Whiting, youngest daughter of Col. Joshua Howard, of 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Francis A 
Brintnall, ~ 81; Mrs. — Trull, 81; William H. 
children of Mr. D. C. Ayer; Mr. Elizabeth 

Roxbury, James it. F uson, 25. 

t Haverhill, Mrs. Reb Wah of tins late Mr. Ward Eaton, 65. 

At Salem, Mrs. Letitia Pease, 74. 

At Danvers, Benjamin, son of Benjemin and Mery P. Needham, 19. 

At Beverly, Mr. «eorge 

At Wenham, Miss Sarah J. ball, 31. 

‘At Essex. Mra. Abigail C., ee of Capt. Edward Lakeman, 30. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Davis, 57. 

At West Amesbury, Miss Mary 8. , daughter of Mr. Stephen Nichols, 20. 

At Plymouth, Charlies, son of Mr. * Charles Nelson, 19. 

At North Easton, Mrs. Elvira, wife of Mr. Elbridge B. White, 22. 

At North Yarmouth, Capt. Jacob Chase, 80. 

At Barre, Capt. Daniel Harwood, a soldier of the Revolution, 93. 

At Greenfield, Mr. William Toby, 80. 

At Deerfield, N. H., Mrs. Clara Fifield, of Néwburyport, 35. 

At Hooksett, N. H.. Mr. Thomas Wicom, 100 years and 10 months. 

At Augusta, Me., Mr. William Hastings, * printer, 59. 

‘At Washington City, Peyton Randolph, Esq , formerly of V 70. 

At Eastwood, near Bristol (England), Saul Solomon, Esq., ~ y TT. 

Lost overboard, near Cape De Verd Islands, James E. Packard , 22. 


23; Mr. Charles 
Christina C., 6, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room “Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and 
available form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of 
the day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 

. and poems, by the 


3 BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
2 and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole wel 


spiced with wit and humor. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of nota- 
ble objects, current events in all parts of the world, and of men 
and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in its 
design, in thiscountry. Its pages contain views ofevery popu- 
lous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and acecu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male 
and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will 


Each paper is 


also be given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed 
on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new and beautiful 
type, manufactured expressly for it,—presenting in its mechani- 
an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


3 
= 
inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the fund 
2 
2 
2 
2 


of amusement it affords, and the rich array of original miscellany 
it presents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tore of moral- 
ity, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is 
good and pure, and avoiding all that is evil in its tendency. In 
short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
after, for its combined excellences. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


paren may be added to the last number at the rate of 
$2 00 each, per annum. 

tG™ One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of the 
ProroriaL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 

The Picrornta, Drawixe-Room ComPaANIoN may be ob- 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
A HEART TO BE GIVEN. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Ive a heart to bestow on the girl I could love, 

As faithful and fond as the heart of a dove ; 

It seeks for affection, for feeling and truth, 

That may live like the beautiful first love of youth. 
It was made by earth’s Maker to beat with the free— 
A foe to all tyrants it ever must be! 

The lovely of earth. and of ocean, and sky, 

Attract its emotions as life passes by. 

It can love all that ’s lovely, whatever it be—- 

Yet *tis proud as a king, and as jealous as he! 

It is stern as a warrior’s, and not very “ faint ;” 

It pretends to religion, yet it is not a saint! 

I¢ honors all things that are worthy or great, 

It believes, too, a little in what is called “ fate.” 

For the wretched it feels—with the sad it can mourn— 
And often, too often, by pain it is torn ; 

It has sorrowed for poverty’s sorrowing child, 
And with his good fortune again it has smiled— 
It can live on forever unchanging and true, 
For it never is taken with ai/ that is new. 

It is desolate now—and it seeks for a mate— 
If haply such gift may be given by fate— 

It asks not for beauty, nor covets much gold, 
And I trust that the best remains to be told: 
It seeks a companion—a heart it could love— 
O, where is a mate for this “‘ desolate dove?” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


No. V. 
MELEAGER AND ATALANTA. 


BY T. BULFINCH. 


In the old heroic age of Greece, when the expedition of Jason 
to Colchis had but recently taken place, there reigned in Calydon, 
a city of Aetolia, a king named Oeneus. His wife, Althea, 
when her son Meleager was born, beheld the three Destinies, who, 
as they spun their fatal thread, foretold that the life of the child 
should last no longer than a brand then burning upon the hearth. 
Althea seized and quenched the brand, and carefully preserved it 
for years, while Meleager grew to boyhood, youth and opening 
manhood. It chanced, then, that Oeneus, as he offered sacrifices 
to the gods, omitted to pay due honors to Diana; and she, indig- 
nant at the neglect, sent a wild boar of enormous size to lay waste 
the fields of Calydon. Its eyes shone with blood and fire, its bris- 
tles stood like threatening spears, its tusks were like those of In- 
dian elephants. The growing corn was trampled, the vines and 
olive trees laid waste, the flocks and herds were driven in wild 
confusion by the slaughtering foe. All common aid seemed 
vain ; but Meleager called on the heroes of Greece to join in a bold 
hunt for the ravenous monster. Theseus and his friend, Pirithons, 
Jason, Peleus, afterwards the father of Achilles, Telamon, the 
father of Ajax, Nestor, then a youth, but who in his age bore 
arms with Achilles and Ajax in the Trojan war—these and many 
more joined in the enterprise. With them came Atalanta, the 
daughter of Jasius, king of Arcadia. A buckle of polished gold 
confined her vest, an ivory quiver hung on her left shoulder, and 
her left hand bore the bow. Her face blent feminine beauty with 
the best graces of martial youth. Meleager saw and loved. 

But now already they were near the monster’s lair. They 
stretched strong nets from tree to tree ; they uncoupled their dogs, 
they tried to find the footprints of their quarry in the grass. 
From the wood was a descent to marshy ground® Here the boar, 
as he lay among the reeds, heard the shoyts of his pursuers, and 
rushed forth against them. One and another is thrown down and 
slain. Jason throws his spear, witha prayer to Diana for success ; 
and the favoring goddess allows the weapon to touch, but not to 
wound, removing the steel point of the spear even in its flight. 
Nestor, assailed, seeks and finds safety in the branches of a tree. 
Telamon rushes on, but stumbling at a projecting rootgfalls prone. 
But an arrow trom Atalanta at length for the first time tastes the 
monster’s blood. It was a slight wound, but Meleager sges and 
joyfully proclaims it. Anceus, exciféd to ety by the praise given 
to a female, loudly proclaims his own valor, and defies alike the 
boar and the goddess who had sent it; but as he rushes on, the 
infuriated beast lays him low swith a mortal Wouni. Theseus 
throws his lance, but it is turned aside by a projecting bough. 
The dart of Jason misses its object, and kills instead one of their 
own dogs. But Meleager, after one unsuccessful stroke, drives 
his spear into the monster’s side, then rushes on and despatches 
him with repeated blows. 

Then rose a shout from those around; they congratulated the 
conqueror, crowding to touch his hand. He, placing his foot 
upon the head of the slain boar, turned to Atalanta and bestowed 
on her the head and the rough hide which were the trophies of his 
success. But at this, envy excited the rest to strife. Bjexippus 
and Toxeus, the brothers of Meleager’s mother, beyond the rest 
opposed the gift, and snatche from the maiden the trophy she 
had received. Meleager, kindling with rage at the wrong done to 
himself, and still more at the insult offered to her whom he loved, 
forgot the claims of kindred, and plunged his sword into the 
offenders’ hearts. 

As Althea bore gifts of thankfulness to the temples for the vic- 
tory of her son, the bodies ef her murdered brothers meet her 
sight. She shrieks, and beats her breast, and hastens to change 
the garments of rejoicing for those of mourning. But when the 
suthor of the deed is known, gricf gives way to the stern desire of 


vengeance on her son. The fatal brand, which once she rescued 
from the flames, the brand which the destinies had linked with 
Meleager’s life, she brings forth, antl commands a fire to be pre- 
pared. Then four times she essays to place the brand upon the 
pile; four times draws back, shuddering at the thought of bring- 
ing destruction on her son. The feelings of the mother and the 
sister contend within her. Now she is pale at the thought of the 
purposed deed, now flushed again with anger at the act of her 
son. As a vessel, driven in one direction by the wind, and in the 
opposite by the tide, the mind pf Althea hangs suspended in un- 
certainty. But now the sister prevails above the mother, and she 
began as she held the fatal wood: “Turn, ye furies, goddesses 
of punishment! turn to behold the sacrifice I bring! Crime 
must atone for crime. Shall Oeneus rejoice in his victor son, 
while the house of Thestius is desolate? But, alas! to what deed 
am I borne along? Brothers, forgive a mother’s weakness! my 
hand fails me. He deserves death, but not that I should destroy 
him. But shall he then live, and triumph, and reign over Caly- 
don, while you, my brothers, wander unavenged among the 
shades? No! thou hast lived by my gift; die, now, for thine 
own crime. Return the, life which twice I gave thee, first at thy 
birth, again when I snatched this brand from the flames. O, that 
thou hadst died! Alas! evil is the conquest; but, brothers, ye 
have conquered.” And, turning away her face, she throws the 
fatal wood upon the burning pile. 

It gave, or seemed to give, a deadly groan. Meleager, absent 
and unknowing of the cause, felt a sudden pang. He burns, and 
only by courageous pride conquers the pain which destroys him. 
He mourns only that he perishes by a bloodless and unhonored 
death. With his last breath he calls upon his aged father, his 
brother, and his fond sisters, upon his beloved Atalanta, and upon 
his mother, the unknown cause of his death. The flames increase, 
and with them the pain of the hero. Now both subside; now 
both are quenched. The brand is ashes, and the life of Meleager 
is breathed forth to the wandering winds. 

Althea, when the deed was done, laid violent hands upon her- 
self. The sisters of Meleager mourned their brother with uncon- 
trollable grief; till Diana, pitying the sorrows of the house that 
once had aroused her anger, turned them into birds. 


ATALANTA, 


The innocent cause of so much sorrow, was a maiden whose 
face you might truly say was boyish for a girl, yet too girlish for 
a boy. She had had her fortune told, and it was to this effect: 
“Atalanta, do not marry; marriage will be your ruin.” Terri- 
fied by this oracle, she fled the society of men, and devoted her- 
self to the sports of the chase. To all suitors (for she had many) 
she imposed a condition which was always effectual in relieving 
her of their persecutions,—‘ I will be the prize of him who shall 
conquer me in the race ; but death must be the penalty of all who 
try and fail.” In spite of this hard condition some would try; 
Hippomenes was to be judge of the race. “Can it be possible 
that any will be so rash as to risk so much for 4 wife?” said he. 
But when he saw her lay aside her robe for the race, he changed 
his mind, and said, “Pardon me, youths, I knew not the prize 
you were competing for.” As he surveyed them he wished them 
all to be beaten, and swelled with envy of any one that seemed at 
all likely to win. While such were his thoughts, the virgin darted 
forward. As she ran she looked more beautiful than ever. The 
breezes seemed to give wings to her feet; her hair flew ofer her 
shoulders, and the gay fringe of her garment fluttered behind her. 
A ruddy hue tinged the whiteness of her skin, such as a crimson 
curtain casts on a marble wall. All her competitors were dis- 
tanced, and were put to death without mercy. Hippomenes, not 
daunted by this result, fixing his eyes on the virgin, said, “ Why 
boast of beating those laggards? I offer myself for the contest.” 
Atalanta looked at him with a pitying countenance, and hardly 
knew whether she would rather conquer him or not. . “‘ What god 
can tempt one so young and handsome to throw himself away ? 
I pity him, not for his beauty (yet he is beautiful), but for his 
youth. I wish he would give up the race, or if he will be so mad, 
I wish he may be the swiftest.” While she hesitates, thinking 
these thoughts, the spectators grow impatient for the race, and 
her father prompts her to prepare. Then Hippomenes addressed 
a prayer to Venus: “Help me, Venus, for you have led me on.” 
Venus heard, and was propitious. 

In the garden of her temple, in her own island of Cyprus, is a 
tree with yellow leaves and yellow branches, and golden fruit. 
Hence she gathered three golden apples, and, unseen by any one 
else, gave them to Hippomenes, and told him how to use them. 
The signal is given; each starts frem the goal, and skims over 
the sand. So light their fréad, you would almost think they 
might have ran over the river surface or over the top of the corn- 
field without sinking. The cries of the spectators cheered Hippo- 
menes,— Now, now do your best! hurry, hurry! you gain on 
her! don’t relax! one more effort!” It was doubtful whether 
the youth or the maiden heard these cries with the greater pleas- 
ure. But his breath began to fail him, his throat was dry, the 
goal yet far off. At that moment he threw down one of the 
golden apples. The virgin was all amazement. She stopped to 
pick it up. Hippomenes shot ahead. Shouts burst forth from 
all sides. She redoubled her efforts, and soon overtook him. 
Again he threw an apple. She stopped again, but again caught 
up with him. The goal was near;.one chance only remained. 
“Now, goddess,” said he, “prosper your gift!” and threw the 
last apple off at one side. She looked at it, and hesitated ; Venus 
impelled her to turn aside for it. She did so, and was passed by, 
left in the rear, and beaten. The youth carried off his. prize. 

But the lovers were so full of their own happiness that they 
forgot to pay due honor to Venus; and the goddess was provoked 
at their ingratitude. She caused them to give offence to Cybele. 


—— 


This powerful goddess was not to be insulted with impunity. 
She took from tnem their human form and turned them into ani- 
mals of characters resembling their own : of the huntress-heroine, 
triumphing in the blood of her lovers, she made a lioness, and of 
her lord and master a lion, and yoked them to her car, where they 
are still to be seen in all representations, in statuary or painting, 
of the goddess Cybele. 


—> 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE AUTUMN FLOWER. 


It bloomed in a secluded dale— 
That little autumn flower ; 

Its fragrance filled the passing gale, 
As in its faded bower— 

Like beauty in a time-worn dress— 

It glowed in all its loveliness, 

More lovely to the searching eye 

Than summer flowers of fairer dye. 


It seemed to screen itself from view, 
Beneath more gaudy flowers, 

Until the summer days were through, 
Nor heeded sun, nor showers ; 

But when its rivals all were gone, 

Or of their fairest beauties shorn, 

Beneath the rose-tree where it grew, 

The little floweret burst to view. 


°T is thus retiring, modest worth 
Will win regard unsought ; 

The loveliest dower that blooms on earth, 
With fairest beauties fraught, 

Is modesty, though for a while 

It lives unblest by fortune’s smile, 

Soon, like the little autumn flower, 

°T will win regard—all own its power. 


+ >» 
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MEN versus WOMEN. 


A man falls in love just as he falls down stairs. It is an acci- 
dent, perhaps, and very probably a misfortune ; something which 
he neither intended, nor foresaw, nor apprehended. But when he 
runs in love it is as when he runs in debt; it is done knowingly 
and intentionally ; and very often rashly and foolishly, even if not 
ridiculously, miserably and ruinously. Marriages that are made 
up at watering-places are mostly of this running sort. But the 
man who is married for mere worldly motives, without a spark of 
affection on the woman’s part, may nevertheless get, in ev 
worldly sense of the word, a good wife; but when a woman is 
married for the sake of her fortune, the case is altered, and the 
chances are a hundred to one that she marries a villain, or at best 
a scoundrel. Watering-places might, with equal propriety, be 
called fishing-places, because they are frequented by female anglers, 
who are in quest of such prey—the elder for their daughters, and 
the younger for themselves. But it is a dangerous sport, for the 
fair piscatrix is net more likely to catch a prize than she is to be 
caught by a shark. As for “ courting ladies,” we rather affect the 
proposition of a waggish writer in Frazer’s London Magazine: 
‘Let us widowers and bachelors form an association to declare, 
for the next hundred years, that we will make love no longer. 
Let the young women come and make love to us; let them write 
us verses; let them ask us to dance, get us ices and cups of tea, 
and help us off with our cloaks at the hall-door, and i per Baa 
eligible, we may perhaps be induced to yield, and say—‘ La! Miss 
Hopkins !—I really never—I am so agitated !—ask papa!’”— 

iterary American. 


LAZY BEAVERS. 

It is a curious fact, says a trapper, that among the beavers 
there are some that are lazy, and will not work at all, either to 
assist in building lodges or dams, or to cut down wood for their 
winter stock. The industrious ones beat these idle fellows, and 
drive them away; sometimes cutting off a part of their tail, and 
otherwise injuring them. The “paresseux” are more easily 
caught in traps than the others, and the trapper rarely misses one 
of them. They only dig a hole from the water, running obliquely 
towards the surface of the ground twenty-five or thirty feet, from 
which they emerge, when hungry, to obtain food, returning to the 
same hole with the wood they procure, to cat the bark. They 
never form dams, and are sometimes to the number of five or 
seven together; all are males. It is not at all improbable that 
these unfortunate fellows have, as is the case with the males of 
many species of animals, been engaged in fighting with others of 
their sex, and after being conquered and driven from the lodge, 
have become idlers from a kind of necessity. ‘The working bea- 
vers,on the contrary, associate, males and females, and young 
together.— Audubon and Backman. 


+ > 
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THE LADIES OF ST. PETERSRURG. 


In the burgher circles at St. Petersburg, the two sexes usually 
group themselves very much apart from each other. Even at 
meals, the gentlemen take one-half of the table, and the ladies the 
other. I will not venture exactly to praise such an arrangement, 
but certainly it spares many an old gray-beard, or busy merchant, 
engrossed with agios and percentages, the trouble of having to 
entertain a simpering sixteen-year-old neighbor. The chief sub- 
jects of conversation with the ladies of St. Petersburg, at the din- 
ner table, and in the circle they subsequently form round their 
coffee cups, are music, theatricals, the gossip of the town, a very 
little literature, and, above all, the fashions. On this last subject 
they are inexhaustible, and truth demands the confession that 
they do not cultivate a barren soil. They do not, as many a dis- 
tinguished national assembly has done, waste their time in fruit- 
less theories.. Every project devised speedily becomes an accom- 
plished bend plans are no sooner sketc carried 

ui blossoms into practice ; no undertaking is too di 
insurmountal no sacrifice too great for these 
priestesses of the Graces.— ls in Russia. 
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Reticron.—There are those to whom a sense of re has 
come in storm and tempest; there are those whom it has sum- 
moned amid scenes of revelry and idle vanity; there are those, 
too, who have heard its “ still, small voice” amid rural leis 

n, 
Ww 


isure 
and placid retirement. Bvt perhaps the knowledge which causeth. 
not to err, is most frequentiy impressed upon the mind during the 
season of affliction; and tears are the softening showers wich 


cause the seed of heaven to spring up in the human heart: 
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AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tn the recent census report, there is a comparison of the growth 
of population in the United States with that of Great Britain. 
Here, for the last sixty years, the increase has been about three 
and a half per cent. per annum, for the whole period. In the 
mother country, no enumeration of the population of Ireland was 
made until 1813, and that was quite imperfect ; and the first cen- 
sus of Great Britain was made in 1801, when it had only ten mil- 
lions and a half. Now the population of Great Britain—England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the islands, including persons in 
the army, navy and the merchant service—amounts to twenty- 
seven millions six hundred and nineteen thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-six, of whom thirteen millions five hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand and fifty-two were males, and fourteen millions 
eighty-two thousand eight hundred and fourteen were females. 
What an appalling comment on the state of things do the facts 
of the population of Ireland present! From 1821 to 1841, it in- 
creased at the rate of one per cent. per annum; while for the ten 
years from 1841 to 1851, the decrease was one million six hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand three hundred and thirty—a diminution of 
two per cent. per annum, or twenty per cent. for the entire ten 
years. The whole population of Great Britain and Ircland has 
increased in ten years about half a million ; leaving out Ireland, 
it has increased one and two-sixteenths per cent. per annum. In 
the same time, the United States have gone from seventeen to 
twenty-three millions—or thirty-six per cent. 


TRAGEDY ON THE GLACIERS. 

Two of the most adventurous chamois hunters in Switzerland 
have just lost their lives at the glacier of Argenticres, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly distressing. M. Carrier went out, a few 
weeks ago, with his son, a lad of nineteen, to hunt marmots. The 
father had discovered a burrow such as the marmots are accus- 
tomed to dig, and laying himself on the ground, face downwards, 
began to enlarge the entrance, hoping to take the animal at the 
bottom. Suddenly a large quantity of earth fell on him, and he 
was unable to rise. He called to his son, who crept in after him, 
and tried in vain to extricate his father from the load which was 
pressing upon him. While thus engaged, a second slip of earth 
took place and covered both. After two hours of suffering, the 
son died, lying on the back of his father. His last words were 
full of filial affection and anxiety for his parent. Three long days 
and nights, without food or light, far from all human aid, unable 
to move, and with the corpse of his son upon his back, did M. 
Carrier lie in this place, until his friends, who had come out in 
search of the lost hunter, found him at the point of death. The 
unhappy sufferer only lived long enough to communicate these 
particulars, and died while his friends were carrying him home. 

WOOL-GROWING AT 'THE WEST. 

The importance of this article as a stuple, is just beginning to 
be realized among the farmers at the West. The repeated failures 
of the wheat crop in that section of the country, and its low price 
during an abundant season, have been causes for great discourage- 
ment to the agricultural community; and the attention of the 
farmers of the north-west having been fortunately directed to the 
breeding of sheep, the experiment has b.en found to work admir- 
ably, and there has, for the past three years, been a continually 
increasing clip of wool sent forwards to market from the interior 
of Michigan, in the aggregate amounting to some millions of 
pounds. The prices, so far, have been higher, more uniform, and 
better sustained, than those of any ether product of the farm ; and 
it is becoming pretty certain that wool is to be the leading agri- 
cultural product. A Michigan paper states that there are runners 
all over the country, buying up sheep pelts at exorbitant prices— 
in somg instances offering one dollar a-piece—which has the effect 
to induce farmers to kill off large numbers of their flocks. This 
is very bad policy, and will result in serious loss to the farmers 
in the end. 
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Tae Nomper or Newsrarers.—The following is supposed to 
be the number of newspapers in the world :—Ten in Austria, four- 
teen in Africa, twenty-four in Spain, twenty in Portugal, thirty in 
Asia, sixty-five in Belgium, eighty-five in Denma:k, ninety in 
Russia and Poland, three hundred in Prussia, three hundred and 
twenty in other Germanic Stutes, five hundred in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and eighteen hundred in the United States. 
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A NOBLE-HEARTED Bory.—The Cleveland Herald says, an 
Trish boy of that city, only seventeen years of age, has just wel- 
comed his parents to a republican home. He has been working 
for several years, part of the time at four dollars a month, and 
from his wages has saved enough to bring his father and mother 
to live with him. 


Exrraorpiany CuanGe or Posttion.—The present empe- 
ror of Frince, who now rules the destinies of one of the most pow- 
erful and enlightened nations in Europe, was sworn in special con- 
stable by Mr. Broughton, on the 10th of April, 1848, during the 

’ Chartist riots, and did duty as a special constable up and down 
the New Road, London. 

a PLate.—The committee of the Boston city 
government, who visited Concord, a few weeks since, to extend 
the hospitalities of the city to the President elect, gave the g i 


: Wayside Gatherings. 


Mrs. Mary Andrews lately died in St. Mary’s county, Md., at 
the advanced age of 101 yous, ’ ‘ 


The New York papers comment in strong language on the 
frightful increase of cine in that city. . 

The excess of females over males in land, is 400,000 ; in 
Scotland, 150,000; in Ireland, 120,000. Eng mis 

A young man at Dover, N. H., a day or two since, paid a young 
lady $500 to “let him off!” Such is life. : wig 

Biscaccianti, the American prima donna, it is stated, has taken 
steps to make San Francisco her permanent abode. 

A soulless landlord actually seized upon a poor widow’s bed at 
Cincinnati on the 13th, as a partial payment for his rent. 

A daguerreotypist took the portrait of a lady in such an admir- 
able manner, that the husband preferred it to the original. 

Henry Shafer has been arrested in Preston county, Va., charged 
with killing his brother during a quarrel about a hog. 

An explosion of fire damp took ‘res in Westwood, Pa., on 
Monday week, severely burning eight persons, two of whom died. 

Secretary Everett has given the Nicaraguan minister his walk- 
ing papers, the government of Nicaragua having declined to 
recall him. 

Mr. King, Vice President elect, has resigned his seat in the 
Senate. It is said that Benjamin Fitzpatrick will be appointed 
by the Governor of Alabama to fill the vacancy. 

Constable Thomas Gillham, of Alton, Ill., was killed at that 
place on the 12th ult., by an Englishman named Wilkinson, 
whom he was attempting to arrest. 

Capt. Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, has sold out his en- 
tire right in the Pacific line of steamers. He received one million 
two hundred thousand dollars in cash for it. 

The wife of H. N. Newcomb, who is partially insane, recentl 
threw four of her children out of an attic window, in Cincinnati, 
and three of them have died in consequence of their injuries. 

The farmers of New England, it is said, will save a large quan- 
tity of hay this winter in consequence of the mild weather. In 
many places the young cattle and sheep have not yet required 
feeding. 

The coal dealers are not particularly al to “ open winters,” 
but they can afford it, for it is stated that the coal trade of 1852 
was larger, by more than six hundred thousand tons, than for any 
year sjnce its commencement. 

Two cadets at the Frankfort, Ky., Military Institute, named 
Parnell and Ingram, had an encounter recently. Parnell was 
shot, the ball penetrating his lungs. Ingram had his head cleft 
by a hatchet in the hands of Parnell. 

The mayof of the city of Portsmouth, N. H., C. S. Tappan, has 
iven to the city his salary for the | ist year, $300, as a perpetual 
und, the income of which is to be annually expended for the 

Thanksgiving dinner for the inm:tes of the alms-house. 

The Museum of Dolls, which is soon to be opened in Paris, 
will be a highly curious and instructive exhibition. Among its 
contents there will be religious images and idols from Egypt, 
India, Turkey and America; a large collection of Chinese dolls ; 
figures, in correct costume, of Swiss, Italians, Laplanders, Rus- 
sians, Indians; representations of all the religious orders. 


~ 


Foreign Items. ~ 


The Syrian campaign is over, and the Seraskai had retired into 
winter quarters. 

Miss Edith Herand recently made her debut before a London 
audience, in the of Julia, at the Olympic Theatre. She is 
highly spoken of. 

The fowl fever has reached England. At the Smithfield Cattle 
Show some pairs brought as high as £40, and one pair of Cochin 
Chinas sold for £50. 

The latest news from China announces the discomfiture of the 
rebels, by the capture of their chief, Tien-teh, and his séntence to 
be hung on the 15th of June. 


The great chimpanzee monke 
Paris, which sits like a man, an 
has been named “ Uncle Tom.” 

Baron Ward, the English Premier of Parma (formerly a groom), 
by a ducal decree, has had conferred on him the Grand Cross (in 
brilliants) of the Order of St. Louis. 

A report is in circulation that the Fort of Zabljae on the Alba- 
nian frontier, had been taken by storm, and the Turkish garrison 
made prisoners by 300 Montenegrims. 

Letters from Smyrna of the 22d ult., say that the pirates had 
put an end to trade in the Archipelago, the maritime insurance 
companies having refused to insure vessels in those waters. 

Ladies friendly to the spider tribe, and not troubled with little 
Miss Muffet’s fears, will be happy to hear that a race of spiders in 
Scotland measures one inch pf a quarter in length and nearly 
the same in breadth. 

Prince Napoleon, son of the ex-King of Westphalia, has been 
appointed to the governorship of Algeria, and is already forming 
the personnel of his administration. The French loss in the siege 
of Lagonet, Algeria, was very severe. 

Miss Mary , the intimate friend of Horace Walpole, whose 
hand and coronet she deelined, is dead, in her ninetieth year. She 
was a very brilliant woman, and clever writer, and with her sister 
Agnes, enjoyed a wide-spread reputation in English society, for 
more than seventy years. 4 

Another outrage has been committed at Vienna by Austrian 
authorities, on the person of an Englishman, the correspondent of 
the London Morning Chronicle, in consequence of letters which 
have appeared in that journal. The attention of Lord Malmes- 
bury had been called to the matter. 

The Straits Times reports, “An American vessel arrived (at 
Manilla) a few days since with a cargo of American steamers ! 
One of them, when put together, is intended to ply between this 
and the British island of Hongkong ; another on river which 
runs from Manilla into the interior.” 

The Austrian cabinet is now engaged on a project of postal re- 
form for that empire, its chief feature being the adoption of a 


in the Jardin des Plantes at 
uses the knife like a Christian, 


a dinner at the Eagle Hotel, in that place, the cost of which was 
Sour hundred dollars, or fifty dollars for each. 

Persona Irem.—Fanny Wright, whose death has been no- 
ticed, is said to have left an estate in Cincinnati, valued at almost 
$150,000. She leaves but one heir—a dang’: er 


scale for all the provinces a penny 
for a single letter going a distance under fifty miles, and two pence 
distances. In Italy this will be a great boon. 

In Paris.the lamps are lighted by means of a small lamp with a 
bold flame inserted in the end of a pol, about seven feet long. 


The lamplighter passes it through the bottom of te lamp (an 
aperture being ex :ressly left for it), and, by this m*ans, “pp ies it 
vo the burner, the stop teing enclosed in the lower ) art of the shaft. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. One capital error in men’s p ing themselves for the 
sacred function. is, that they read divinity more in other hon<s 
than in the Scriptures. ' 

--++ Private credit is wealth—public honor is security. The 
feather that adorns the royal bird supports its flight. Strip him 
of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth. 


..-. The expectation of future happiness is the best relief for 
anxious thoughts, the most perfect cure of melancholy, the guide 
of life and the comfort of death. 


_+++ If you are disquieted with anything, you should consider 
with yourself, is the thing of that worth, that for it I should so 
disturb myself, and lose my peace and tranquillity ? 

_+s+> What madness is it for a man to starve himself to enrich 
his heir, and so turn a friend into an enemy! For his joy at your 
death will be proportioned to what you leave him. 

.-.. A tender conscience is an inestimable blessing; that is, a 
conscience not only quick to discern what is evil, but instantly to 
shun it, as the eyelid closes itself against the mote—TJ. Adams. 

...+ Good humor is the only shield to keep off the darts of the“ 
satirival railer. If you have a quiver well stored, and are sure of 
hittiug him between the joints of the harness, do not s him. 
But you had better not bend your bow, than miss your aim. 

.... Fear is implanted in us as a preservative from evil; but 
its duty, like other passions, is not to overbear reason, but to 
assist it; nor should it be suffered to tyrannize in the imagination, 
4 raise phantoms of horror, or beset life with supernumerary 

istresses. 


Joker's Budget. 


A vocalist says he could sing “ way down on the old Tar Riv- 


er,” if he could only ge the pitch. 


A house painter recently grained a door so exactly in imitation 
of oak, that last year it put forth leaves, and grew an excellent 
crop of acorns. 


A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to swim in hot water, 
and with such success that they lay boiled eggs. Who says this 
is not an age of improvement ? 

“Boy, why don’t you go to school ?”’—“’Cause, sir, daddy is 
afeard that if I larns everything now, I shan’t have anything to 
larn ven I comes to the ’cademy.” 


A merchant not over-conversant with geography, cn hearing 
that one of his vessels was in jeopardy, exclaimed: “ Jeopar. :, 
Jeopardy, where ’s that ?” 


The editor of the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror seeing a beantiful 
— with a white tippet about her neck, remarked that she looked 
as lovely as the north star peering above a snowy cloud. 


“Are them all Bibles?” asked a countryman the other day in 
the register’s office, pointing to the big bound volumes of wills 
upon the shelves. ‘“ No, sir,” answered one of the clerks, “ those 
are Testaments.” 


A gentleman passing through one of the public offices, was 
affronted by some clerks, and was advised to complain to the 
principal, which he did thus :—‘I have been abused by some of 
the rascals of this place, and I come to acquaint you of it, as I 
understand you are the principal.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Compan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGR AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems aud Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. : 

For sale at the Publication Office, by cur Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. 
tics, and on all sec questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 
emphatically, 
- A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


ly acknowledged that the FLAG is now the leading weekly pa- 
United Stateswand its@,terary contents are allowed, by the best 
, to be 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possijje amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thu’ offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce, 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


It is 
m 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, 182 00 


One of the Fac or our Unton, and one copy of the Prorortar Daaw- 


States, 


Fuac can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 
PF. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Boston, Maag, 


| 
| 
? 
| 
| 
| | 
| i 
| 
| 
Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 
(7 AR orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or oun Unton. 
\ 
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SHIP TORNADO. 

The New York, Atlan- 
tic, Astor, Sun, and Mer- 
cantile Insurance compa- 
nies, who were all inter- 
ested in the ship Tornado, 
Captain O. R. Mumford, 
ec! which we give a fine 
ogy herewith, and that 
ly arrived from San 
Francisco, after a most 
tempestuoas passage, 
have presented Capt. M. 
with a service of plate as 
@ testimonial of their ap- 
preciation of his skill, en- 
ergy and verance in 
bringing his ship safely 
into port, when most ship- 
masters would, in all pro- 
bability, have sought the 
nearest port to repair. 
The vessel was by 
a whirlwind in the Pacific, 
which broke the bowsprit 
off at the knight-heads, 
carried away her foremast 
by the deck, and seriously 
injared her rigging and 
sails ; but, in spite of this 
mishap, and with both 
mates unfit for duty, and 
an enfeebled crew, Capt. 
M. succeeded in bringing 
his vessel into port in 65 
days after the disaster— 
a distance of 8000 miles. 
The service of plate was 
made by the world-re- 
nowned house of Ball, 
Black & Co. It is solid 


silver, richly chased and SS = 
en ed ; it ists of 
the following WSS WS 
silver salver or waiter, 
pitcher ,coffee-pot, tea-pot, 
sugar dish, cream cup, 

and slop bowl. The sal- 

ver is to be richly engrav- 


ed with a massive scroll ; 
in the centre a beautifully 
engraved view of the clipper dismasted, as seen in our engraving. 
It will be exhibited in the window of the above firm, corner of 
Murray and Broadway, New York, as soon as finished. The fol- 
lowing incidents connected with the ship are gathered principal! 
from the log-book : On the sth of September she was taken abac 
twice, but withont injury ; the barometer fell, and continued fall- 
ing the three following days; the ship was under easy canvass, 
and there was but little sea ; weather looking bad, and the ship 
making about three knots. The whirlwind struck her at 2 A. M., 
Sept. 11th, 33 days out, and when nearly half way to New York. 
The shock was instantaneous. The bowsprit was broken off close 
to the knight-heads, and the whole of it carried inboard on the 
Pome lif The foremast instantly followed it, close to the deck, 
lifted from between the mainstays so that the heel of it grazed 
the house, and went over the side, tearing away the main and 
monkey rails. This immense weight of masts, yards, sails and 
rigging lying across the mainstays, together with the surging of 


NY 


CLIPPER SHIP TORNADO, STRUCK BY A WHIRLWIND. 


the ship, caused by the increasing sea, had to be cyt adrift to save 
the mainmast, which, on examination, was found to be sprung. 
We learn that the bowsprit was 36 inches in diameter at the knight- 
heads, well made, and thoroughly secured, yet it snap like a 
pipe stem, but did not open a seam in the noble ship, showing she 
was most faithfully built. It may be imagined what were the 
feelings of the captain, when he beheld his gallant vessel (which 
had been pronounced one of the best and safest rigged ships) 
thus we in a moment, when 1000 miles west of Cape Horn, 
and with little prospect of getting proper repairs at any port he 
could touch at, determining, on the instant, to take her, i ible, 
to her port of degtination—we say they may be imagined, but no 
one can know them till they have gone through the like ordeal. 
For fourteen days he buffeted the winds and waves, till he com- 
pletea his jury rig, and when finished, he found he had drifted 
within 12 miles of his first position—thence to New York he was 
51 days—accomplishing the whole sailing distance in 84 days ! 


ture which we “4 
low is one that tells its 
own story, at 
The emigrant to El Do- 
rado dreams as ‘he liés 
on. 

is side, a 

barrel of his gun in his 
hand, the visions of his 
brain dwell upon the sue- 
cessful consummation of 
mission to the gold 


et ing on 
the ground, his 
<a dream be realized? Per- 
so: but there dre 
usu many chances that the 
miner will lay his own 
ore 
g a sufficient quantity of 
ast to en- 


sf 


led by hundreds in the hills and valleys of Australia. The Eng 
lish ports are being, as it were, depopulated by the immense emi- 
— from them to the newly-discovered gold oe of this 

nglish colony. Numerous are the romantic facts are cou- 
stantly transpiring relative to this modern discovery of gold and 
the Aladdin-like enriching of humble and poor people. Much 
good, and we are sorry to say—tho it is a matter of course— 
much evil, too, is the immediate result accruing from this circum- 
stance. Shrewd minds, looking into the future, pretend to dis- 
cover an almost total change of the principles of society as arising 
from the modern discovery of gold, and the profuseness of its cir- 
culation. But these things trouble not the dreaming miner who 
is sleeping below ; his visions are all bright, his hardships cheer- 
fully borne, for his goal is wealth. He has built his onitle of hap- 
piness in the future, and those deprivations which he now endures 
are but stepping-stones te reach the E of his hopes. 


80 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
MINER’S DREAM. 
= 
> SRS 
loading ship” with his 
home 
longer a California scene 
alone—thongh our 
ture is designed to illus- 
| 
REPRESENTATION OF THE DREAM OF A "ROSPECTI ).iNER. 


